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HE weekly report of the United States Public 
Health Service, for December 3rd, 1926, car- 

ries, as the first of a series of Health Studies of Ne- 

The gro Children, a study of intelligence 

Intelligence of Negro children in Atlanta, Geor- 

£N gia, by Virginia Taylor Graham, Psy- 

Chil — chologist for the U. S. Public Health 

ucren Service The study was made in co- 

operation with the Georgia State Board of Health 
and the Atlanta Board of Education. The Binet- 
Simon, Koh Block Design, Lincoln Hollow Square, 
and Healy Construction A tests were given to Negro 
children from the second to sixth grades. Such re- 
sults as were secured received a most careful statis- 
tical treatment, being tested meticulously by the cor- 
relation coefficient, Kelly's regression equation for 
three variables, and similar standard mathematical 
formulas. The results are the familiar ones, altho 
they are classed, cautiously as “behavioristic,” and 
given without over-interpretation: 


(1) On various mental tests the Negro children, 
except at early ages, made averages that are 
lower than the averages of white children. 

(2) The discrepancy in test scores between. the 
races increases with age, after the sixth year, 
and becomes quite marked by the eleventh 


year. 

(3) Variability of performance within each of the 
races was found, as many investigators state, 
to be greater than the difference between the 
two. The differences between the averages 
are reliable, however, and are constant in di- 
rection. 

(4) In most instances greater variability of per- 
formance is shown among the whites than 
among the colored. This increased the prob- 
ability of extreme cases in the former race; 
and since their means are generally higher, 
it increases the probability of superior scores. 
The Negro group, on the other hand, tends 
to hang a little closer around their lower av- 
erage. 

(5) On tests of special performance—nonverbal 
tests and specific parts of verbal scales—the 
Negro children seem to do better at rote and 
practical tests than at those that involve be- 
havior which may roughly be described as 
discriminating, analytical and critical. 

(6) There seems to be little if any real disagree- 
ment between the results and conclusions 
from other related studies and those from 
the present study, though no attempt has here 
been made to review adequately or to analyze 
the complete literature that is available on 
this subject. 


This seems sufficiently dispassionate to convince 
any Negro, finally, that the impressions abroad about 
the intelligence of his children, are sound. At least 


such a study takes the pains to apply the yardstick 
of science. 

Only a few loopholes, for the still skeptical Ne- 
gro remain: He may insist that camparisons with 
white norms are unfair unless they represent the 
same educational influences. The white children 
used for comparison were not even from Atlanta but 
from various parts of the country—perhaps New 
York; perhaps Massachusetts, very probably Cali- 
fornia, where frequesnt testing is done, but not At- 
lanta, where white children have educational advan- 
tages inferior to white children in northern and 
western states, and Negro children facilities inferior 
to white children in Atlanta. 

Or, again, it might be objected that these little At- 
lanta Negro children, unaccustomed to white probers 
into their intelligence, except under circumstances 
which habitually stimulated to resistance, or subter- 
fuge, or the strategically wise, “I don't know'm™ of 
infantile race relations in this section, being very 
young, failed to grasp the scientific import of this 
mission and continued to play at their game of sur- 
vival. One lone scientific counter to the finding that 
discrepancy increased with age, is Professor Joseph 
Peterson's finding that the discrepancy decreased 
with age. 

As another objection, speciously made, it might 
be pointed out that on the Koh’s test in which Ne- 
gro children showed up so ridiculously, Chinese chil- 
dren surpassed native white (and probably Protes- 
tant) children to such a degree that Dr. Graham 
could draw no other conclusion than that “the Chi- 
nese apparently show a special facility in handling 
this type of problem.” As a measure of racial dif- 
ference it can be hoped that it will mean no more 
for Negroes, under the circumstances than it will 
be accepted to mean for the whites. 

Moreover, as a reasonable caution, the Negroes 
might take at full value the explanation that in the 
comparison of the Atlanta Negro children with the 
Otis norms, the Negroes’ scores are strictly empir- 
ical, while the Otis norms are partly theoretical, and 
“the curves somewhat straightened, and points 
moved in accordance with a priori considerations.” 

Taking another of the tests on which these chib 
dren made poor scores,—that of “interpretations of 
verbal stimuli”; it might be pleaded that the reason 
these little Negro children confused “copper” with 
“copy,” “pork” with “poke,” “lecture” with “elec- 
tric,” “civil” with “silver,” and defined “charity” as 
“something to ride in,” and so on, was one connected 
with the surrounding dialect speech, rather than 
with particular innate abilities. A little Bowery boy 
would probably think “fort” and “fit” referred to 
certain familiar avenues with number designations. 

Finally, the statistically brow-beaten Negro might 
take comfort from one of the principles of statistics 
themselves; that “the coefficient may be equally con- 
sistent with more than one hypothesis.” A third 
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factor of inferior educational (and even social) ad- 
vantages upon which both, conceivably depend, 
might be drawn in with at least a show of reason, 
for did not the Army Intelligence Scores for North- 
ern and Southern Negroes show differences within 
the Negro race greater than the difference between 
whites and Negroes? As a matter of fact it showed 
Negro scores from Ohio superior to white scores 
from Georgia where Dr. Graham has just completed 
this interesting study. 


N the resignation of Eric Walrond as Business 
Manager, OppoRTUNITY relinquishes from its 
staff, one of the most brilliant of the younger gene- 
ration of Negro writers. The duties 

. this department drew upon a skill less 
Eric generally known to the public than 
Walrond his stories and essays, and it is a pleas- 

ing mark of well rounded competence 
that artist’ and business man could be combined to 
the degree that he achieved. 

To his work, both in and out of line of duty, 
OPPORTUNITY is indebted for new and valuable 
friends; he has been, perhaps longest of any of the 
younger writing group, successfully established in 
literary circles, altho it was only last year that he of- 
fered a volume of his stories to be published. These 
stories, incidentally, were not casual ones borrowed, 
in the desperation of the overzealous aspirant to au- 
thorship from the files of scattered magazines, but 
an ordered pattern of tales from the Carribean, writ- 
ten deliberately for a volume, and with but slight 
reference to anything that he had done before. Here 
is a ready index to the prodigality of talent and ma- 
terial which are so unquestionably a personal re- 
source with him. 

Mr. Walrond was one of the first to sense the 
new public spirit on Negro aspirations and work, 
and contributed doubly, to a refinement of this pub- 
lic spirit and to the Negro aspirations. There are few 
young Negro writers in New York who do not as- 
sociate some incident of personal discovery with his 
ceaseless, even if apparently unordered, activities. 

In withdrawing from the business department, 
there is the possibility and the hope that more time 
will be permitted for a field of writing in which he 
has _~ begun so magnificently to distinguish 


O succeed Mr. Walrond, OpporTuNITyY has in- 
vited from Los Angeles, California, Noah D. 
Thompson, whose long and interesting career in the 
field of journalism and in civic move- 

The New ments, offers a most fortunate equip- 
Business _ment for the duties of this department 
Manager and for the advancement of organiza- 
tion programs. For twelve years, he 

was on the staff of the Los Angeles Evening Express, 
an important daily paper, and was one of the three 
Negroes holding positions of responsiblity on metro- 
politan newspapers. In 1924, that paper sent him 
as its representative to the Republican National Con- 
vention in Cleveland. For three years he was asso- 


ciated with Booker T. Washington at Tuskeegee. 
In Los Angeles he was a member of the Municipal 
Housing Commission, actively engaged in the pro- 
grams of the Los Angeles Urban League and at the 
time of acceptance of duties here, was slated for ap- 
pointment on the State Industrial Commission. That 
rich endowment of energy, tact and hard sense 
which have proved so valuable in other connections 
cannot but be of value to the new work which now 
claims him. 


AY. Negro minister in Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia, has struck upon the novel idea of pub 
lishing, monthly, a small magazine, Negro Pulpit 

Opinion, which is designed to give for 
Negro the layman, interpretations of Chris- 
Pulpit tianity by outstanding Negro preach- 
Opinion ers. An issue contains a single brief 

sermon; nothing more This venture 
has extraordinary possibilities, and, to ‘judge by the 
initial issue which carries a sermon by the Rev. 
Vernon Johns, it deserves to grow to a stature sufh- 
cient to meet adequately, its need. The Negro min- 
istry has many picturesque figures, the nature of 
whose power never quite becomes possible of analy- 
sis until their words are set down in cold type. 
Whatever there is of purely ephemeral emotion, 
clever promptings to hysteria and personal adulation 
in their words, is then revealed. This ministry also 
has intelligent leaders whose interpretation of ethical 
principles of life, founded upon Christianity, can in- 
fuse in this new generation of Negroes the spirit to 
live wisely and well, through the comprehension of 
life's highest values. Unfortunately, and, perhaps 
naturally, the illiterate or at best, barely literate ex- 
horter with his equipment of cliche formulas, fear- 
ful under-worldly theology, and a witch doctor's 
mannerisms, is better known. For those who have 
never listened to the mellow, spiritual philosophy 
from the pulpits of the intelligent Negro ministry, 
these sermons will prove both a stimulation and a 
revelation. They will at least infuse the current 
picture of religious leadership for Negroes, with a 
blend of dignity and enlightenment. 


HE redoubtable Columbus, Ga., Enquirer-Sun 
edited by Julian Harris, Pulitzer medalist for 
constructive journalism, gives another instance of its 
Out of courageous right-mindedness in an ed- 
Georgia itorial under the date of January 4th: 


Whites Should Join Negroes 
in Protest. 


At the annual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of the Colored people, 
held in New York Sunday, on motion = te 
Marshall, a constitutional lawyer, the officials of 
the association were authorized to write to Presi- 
of Thomas G. McLeod, retiring governor of 
dent Coolidge protesting against the appointment 
South Carolina, as a member of the Federal 
Trades Commission. 

According to the Associated Press dispatch 
containing this information, “The action of the 
Negroes, taken at their annual meeting, was based 
on Governor McLeod's alleged failure to bring to 
justice lynchers of the three Lowmans, South 
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Carolina Negroes. It was charged that the gov- 
ernor was derelict in public duty.” 

If the allegation against the governor be true, 
white people should join the Negroes in making 
protest against the appointment. We do not know 
whether the charge is true or not, but it is cer- 
tain that those who participated in the lynching 
have not yet been apprehended. And the lynch- 
ing was one of the most notorious lynchings of 
the year. It has been the subject of more com- 
ment than that of any other lynching during the 
past year. And yet but for the investigation 
made by the New York World and the courage- 
ous fight of Charlton Wright, editor of the Co 
lumbia Record, the matter would have been 
dropped.” 

“Men who fail to discharge fully their public 

duty should not be permitted to hold office; and 
the higher the official and the greater the respon- 
sibility the more quickly should action be taken. 
If it were the rule to oust from office governors, 
judges, sheriffs and others of higher commission, 
who are inefficient or cowardly in the discharge 
of their duties, there would be tightening up all 
along the. line down to the lowest in the matter 
of meeting their responsibilities, but as long as we 
are complacent in the face of such failures we 
may expect a continuation of lawlessness.” 

These are strong words for a section which gen- 
erally thinks so consistently and passionately in the 
other direction. The fact that Editor Harris has done 
this sort of thing before, and, though threatened and 

escaped to do it again, has, even on its 
gloomy surface, the ray of a possible hope. The 
solitary courage of one man could scarcely stand 
against a solid and consistently bitter opposition. At 
least this courage alone could not maintain and sell 
a newspaper. At the risk of sharing, unwarrantedly, 
the sternly right sentiments of this editor with some 
others, it will be assumed that for each dozen or so 
ruffians in Columbus, there is one person who agrees 
with him and continues to buy his paper. The as- 
sumption cannot go farther; for only Julian Harris 
has had the courage to speak loud enough to be 
heard beyond his home town. 


HE public has recently given a sudden ear to 
the submerged voices of dark Americans; hear- 
ing has brought a measure of interest and this inter- 
ein est, in characteristic American fashion 
Perils of has catapulted itself into something 
the “Renais-“° much like a fad. Zeal to catch 
coin the flood tide has exposed many im- 
maturities—more serious still, it has 
lured into the current a host of specious speculators 
in fame, some of whom are just clever enough to 
recognize the Negro themes which hold popular fa- 
vor. The number of singers of spirituals is growing 
at an astonishing rate, while the actual development 
of competent Negro artists and interpreters of these 
songs proceeds more normally. 

The new eccentric dances in approximation of the 
famed “Charleston” which came from the soil, re- 
veal the sterility of those eager ones who have only 
their sophistication to match the folk spontaneity out 
of which came these first exotic creations in rhythm. 
Paris and London are receiving along with authentic 
Negro artists a generous alloy of performers whose 
only legitimate claim to distinction is their com- 
plexion. 


A very great amount of sheer commonplaceness is 
being solemnly passed out of that region “within the 
veil,” under the label of Negro literature; and from 
the other side of it, there is even more of the over- 
wrought sentimentality which, it is thought, the mo- 
ment demands. While all this is encouraging in re- 
spect to the general state of public concern on the 
life and thoughts of Negroes, there is danger that the 
alloys will accomplish more harm than the real can 
accomplish benefits. 

In the presence of this activity, it is encouraging 
to encounter in a mid-western paper, this comment 
following Paul Robeson’s singing of Negro spiritu- 
als: 

“Here is . . . a man of attainment in sev- 
eral directions, yet he adapts himself to the 
elementary quality of his subject. . . 
When he has finished a spiritual you won- 
der how he was able to make so much out 
of so little. Take, for example, “Were 
you there?” with its repetitions. . . .“With 
these simple words, with this reiterated 
question, with an exaltation of feeling dif- 
ficult to describe but impossible to escape, 
Paul Robeson brings before us vividly, 
poignantly, the whole picture of the pas- 
sion of Calvary.” 

A writer in a recent issue of the New Republic 
tries to explain the unnatural survival of the un- 
cannily doleful St. Louis Blues, created by Handy, 
the Negro Memphis musician. It has lived twelve 
years, mounting yearly in popularity while all the 
popular tunes of its day have faded utterly from 
memory. It has sold a half million piano copies and 
a million and a half phonograph records. There is 
something undefinable but real in these. It is en- 
couraging that the publishers of Cullen’s book of 
poems mark a steady, unexcited demand, a year after 
publication; that Alain Locke’s New Negro is finding 
its way into classrooms; that Jean Toomer’s Cane, is 
eagerly sought now, about two years after it was 
allowed to die in the book stalls; that Hughes’ 
Weary Blues and Walrond’s Tropic Death have car- 
ried on their own merits beyond the first propulsion 
of the publishers; that Abraham’s Bosom is moving 
from its experimental stage at the Provincetown to 
the Garrick Theatre, while the somewhat puny Bot- 
tom of the Cup withdrew after a few days; and that 
Porgy is to be presenetd as the first play of the sea- 
son by the Theatre Guild. 


E feel, uncomfortably the obligation to apolo- 

gize to our readers, for the unfortunate repe- 

tition of obvious and inane typographed errors, in 
the February issue of OPPORTUNITY. 

The As a firm policy of the editorial de- 
February _ partment, these mistakes are carefully 
Issue guarded against, and the appearance 
of the issue with defects exceeding 

even a reasonable allowance for oversight, is, we 
hope, attributed, ag in this instance it should justly 
be, to a mishap in the routine of printing impossible 
of corrections, except by printing again the entire 
issue. This proved too impracticable to attempt, for 
many reasons. 
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cA Forgotten Friend of the Negro 


By Frep De ARMOND 


N a humble burying-ground in the city of Lan- 

caster, Pennsylvania, there is a monument bear- 
ing this epitaph, written by the great commoner 
whose bones rest there: 


“I repose in this quiet and secluded spot, 
Not from any natural preference for solitude, 
But finding other cemeteries limited by char- 
ter rules as to race, 

1 have chosen this that I might illustrate in 
my death 

The principles which I advocated through a 
long life, 

Equality of man before his Creator.” 


Many white Americans there have been who de- 
served to be called true friends of the Negro race, 
but none more truly than the statesman who thus so 
fittingly illustrated in death his devotion to the 
equality of man. But the case of Thaddeus Stevens’ 
friendship has an element that distinguishes it from 
that of most of his contemporaries who professed a 
literal adherence to the second paragraph of the 
Declaration of Independence. Many of those cru- 
saders have with some justice been denominated 
visionary and impractical men. Garrison was an 
advocate of non-resistance, who counseled letting 
“the erring sisters (the Slave States) depart in peace” 
from the Union, which would not only have left 
slavery untouched in the South, but would have 
placed our country in an analogous position to the 
eternally warring Greek states of antiquity—an easy 
prey to tyranny either from without or within. Men 
like Whittier and Wendell Phillips, with all their 
genius and their high ardour, were wrapped only in 
the moral and emotional aspect of slavery and con- 
tributed little to its practical solution as a political 
question. John Brown, considered from the most 
friendly angle, was an inspired martyr, who threw 
away his life in a venture which never had even a 
sporting chance of success. Charles Sumner was an 
unyielding zealot, who, however sincere, sometimes 
injured more than he helped the cause. The whole 
story of slavery and the Negro race in America re- 
iterates this point. Too many of the friends of the 
race as well as of the Negro leaders themselves have 
not been men of practical force and leadership. 

Thaddeus Stevens is the notable exception. He 
was a natural leader of men, the greatest of Ameri- 
can parliamentarians, even by the admission of his 
enemies. His memory in history has been covered 
with the greatest load of obloquy ever visited on an 
American celebrity. No other man is the subject of 
such fierce partisan condemnation. He is charged 
with foisting Negro domination and military rule on 
the bleeding South and with vindictive proscription 
of Confederates. Southern annalists have written 
this verdict and the rest of the nation acquiesced in 
it. Thomas Dixon, in “The Klansman,” painted him 


as a monster of Nero-like iniquity. Even those who 
secretly admired his powers openly, apologize for 
and deplore his “malice” and “tyranny.” But to the 
unbiased student, reading not to believe and take for 
granted, but to weigh and consider, the old warrior 
appears in a totally different light. 

Stevens’ biographer says that he was never “con- 
verted” to the anti-slavery cause. He hated slavery 
from his childhood, and he hated aristocracy—the 
idea that one man is intrinsically better than an- 
other. He was endowed with an amazing genius in 
controversy, a field in which the Southern protago- 
nists had long dominated the country when Stevens 
came to manhood. When only a young and un- 
known lawyer, he attended an anti-abolition “Union” 
meeting at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, and, by his 
bold and clever use of ridicule, turned the meeting 
into a farce and defeated the hypocritical purpose 
for which it had been called. In Congress, during 
the fifties, he stoutly opposed the territorial spread of 
slavery at a time when to say anything in that body 
against “the peculiar institution” was to invite per- 
sonal violence. His invincible logic, devastating 
irony and intrepid courage won many wordy battles 
when knives and pistols were brandished around him 
by the slave-holding chivalry, who were constantly 
smarting under the castigation of his wit. 

During the first year of the war, sentiment in the 
North had not coalesced to any degree that foretold 
the abolition of slavery. Against valiant opposition 
by Stevens, who saw from the first that slavery was 
the ulcer that formed the whole seat of the trouble, 
Congress passed the Crittenden Resolutions, strictly 
defining the whole purpose of the war to be the 
restoration of the Union. Stevens continued per- 
sistently and eloquently to hammer away at the 
“Constitutional” obstructions by which weak-kneed 
Copperheads sought to hamper a vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the war. He scornfully exposed the incon- 
sistency of the Constitution being held binding on 
the Union Party, while repudiated by the armed 
secessionists. He daily urged the government to 
emancipate the slaves as one move in an aggressive 
war policy that would assert the supremacy of the 
Union and re-afirm majority government. At first 
in a puny minority on these issues, the day finally 
came when he saw the President enact his idea and 
promulgate the great document that gave to the black 
man a soul that he could call his own. Through it 
all Stevens appears as the Themistocles of his period, 
the most consistent advocate of the triumphant policy 
that was adopted. 

As we review again the march of events in that 
stirring time of Reconstruction, the personality of 
Thaddeus Stevens occupies as dominant a role as that 
of Cromwell in the English Civil War. His policy 
and that of the Congressional majority was, briefly, 
to reconstruct the Confederate States on the basis of 
the Fourteenth Amendment, with provision for se- 
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curing the results of the Union victory. It was only 
after the South, abetted by the connivance of Presi- 
dent Johnson, had contemptuously rejected that 
reasonable basis of adjustment, that Stevens and his 
associates turned to the more drastic plan of military 
government. The latter, never considered as any- 
thing but a temporary expedient, superseded a state 
of practical anarchy. Stevens has been blamed by 
the historians because the later fall of the Reconstruc- 
tion State Governments resulted in projecting the 
race question into the future politics of the South. 
But they do not allow that the status of the Negro 
as finally settled by Congress was an unsatisfactory 
compromise that did not embody the views of 
Stevens. He had advocated from the start that the 
Negroes be made secure in their new freedom by 
the simple provision that the number of voters and 
not the population should be made the basis of repre- 
sentation in Congress and the Electoral College. This 
proposal was defeated by the misguided, Quixotic 
stubbornness of Charles Sumner and the substitutes 
finally adopted left a loop-hole by which the South- 
ern whites were later enabled to evade the plain in- 
tent of the Constitution, both as to suffrage and 
equality before the law. Stevens would have made 
impossible a “Solid South,” the political institution 
that has perpetuated sectionalism and race prejudice 
to this day. 

To be specific, the Fifteenth Amendment, guaran- 
teeing that the right of suffrage “shall not be 
abridged on account of race, color or previous condi- 
tion of servitude,” has, as a part of the organic law 
of the land, served only as a futile gesture. If that 
part of the Fourteenth Amendment having to do 
with the apportionment of representation had been 
changed to make the number of actual voters in- 
stead of the population the basis of representation, 
the Negro would gradually have been enfranchised 
beyond circumvention by “grandfather clauses” and 
“black codes.” No other amendment would have 
been necessary. This Thaddeus Stevens, with his 


analytical mind, clearly foresaw in 1866. It is the 
kernel of the much-mooted Reconstruction question. 

Stevens was practical statesman enough to perceive 
that Negro suffrage was not to be forced on the 
South with bayonets, and that neither was the future 
of the freedmen to be left entirely in the hands of 
their late masters. His policy was more adroit and 
at the same time more equitable than either. By the 
wise provision that indirectly aimed at Negro en: 
franchisement he would have struck a death blow at 
discrimination. The States might, if they chose, dis- 
qualify a part of the Negro population from voting, 
but he would leave no opening by which ignorant 
and indigent Negroes should be excluded and whites 
of identical status included. From a nucleus of loyal 
Southern white men and the more intelligent of the 
Negroes, he hoped to build a Union party in the 
Confederate States. Any line of political cleavage 
between the races would have been discouraged from 
the start. Had Southern Negroes found their more 
enlightened white neighbors friendly instead of hos- 
tile, they might have more readily followed their 
leadership than that of “Carpetbaggers” from the 
North. But the program of Stevens was defeated by 
a combination of Copperheads and visionary Repub- 
licans like Blaine and Sumner, who were out- 
maneuvered by the Southerners, while the odium of 
their blundering falls on Stevens. 


If one were to permit himself a further specula- 
tion on what might have been, the genius of Thad- 
deus Stevens appears to claim its reward. Had Lin- 
coln lived out his second term, it is not illogical to 
suppose that he would have come to see the wisdom 
of the old fighter’s Reconstruction policy, even as he 
had already been won over to emancipation. Against 
the bitter opposition of the great War President's 
impotent successor, Stevens very nearly succeeded in 
leading the country to adopt his program; with the 
co-operation of the President he could hardly have 
failed to secure for the Negro race that guarantee of 
complete freedom which was his guiding principle. 


Canticle in the Gane 


(To Jean Toomer) 
By Harry A. POoTAMKIN 


Don't cut the cane too deep 
where it wants to grow 
or when you want to sleep 
you may not... . Blow 
the trouble out of your soul 
in the night when God is down. 
In the night when God is down, 
bring no burden to your soul. 


Earth will be consistent—too 
where the cane is purpose-bent, 
only—who will see the vision through 
in the night of God's descent? 
Voices of the canefields breaking 
walls of infidels with blood, 
voices of the cane awaking 
infidels and even God, 
waking cane when God is down 
are there infidels below? 


Green earth bears her fruits of brown, 
brown God wants His cane to grow. 


Brown God seeks to be entire, 
He's been broken in His flight; 
White God too seeks joining fire— 
God is brown and God is white. 
God is lavish, ay God is dire 
in His lavish poverty, 
scatters largess, scant desire 
for such largess—seek the whole. 


God’s a growing stalk of cane, 
severed by a healing rain. 
Canestalk wants no scanty dole, 
wants no largess. In the wind 
despite the wind, in the storm 
despite the storm 
Let my body play eight ways 
to the rhythm of my soul! 
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‘@he Heritage of the Heathen 


By LEE WALLACE 


“Dauntless the slug-horn to my lips I set, 
and blew .. .” 


HE shimmering tropical heat was, as yet, 

scarcely dimmed by the near approach of eve- 
ning, when Captain Titus entered the domicile of 
the African chief, Myonga Bekalli. Myonga, sur- 
rounded by numerous of his savage satellites, was 
lolling in his kotla with the bored inertia of a spoiled 
despot. Of a truth, he was irrevocably spoiled but 
was much too lazy to aspire to despotism. 

He was greatly looked up to as one who had estab- 
lished his leadership by prowess of his great strength 
and sagacity in battle—dqualities that were fast de- 
serting him now that he was become luxurious and 
ease-loving though still in the prime of his manhood. 
As for religion and education, he would have none 
of the missionaries with their unwelcome taboo 
against plural marriage and so clung to the outworn 
customs of ancient heathenism. 

Captain Titus was an observant young Yankee. He 
saw and remembered what most young men would 
have considered of small account. He knew all the 
strong traits and little weaknesses that ruled Myon- 
ga’s actions—a knowledge he trusted to serve him to 
some advantage in the business he had in hand this 
day. He knew that despite the chief's obvious in- 
dolence, he was utterly. fearless, and not to be dealt 
with as those obscene ones who prostrated themselves 
in the dust before a white man. 

It was no secret to Captain Titus, however, that 
Myonga was vain-glorious and selfish; that he loved 
himself best of anything on earth and that next to 
himself he loved Mpashima, the young son of his 
first wife, Asala. Captain Titus had long admired 
Mpashima, a youth who gave promise of inheriting 
his father’s imposing physique and of a mentality far 
above that of the chief. Father and son were linked 
together in a common passion for music. Myonga 
always maintained a band of musicians with their 
crude home-made instruments and Mpashima had 
made himself a wind-pipe of the graceful, curved 
horn of the lechwi. 

When Captain Titus had finished eating of the 
baked meal and fresh fruits that were put before 
him, he sat chatting sociably with the chief. He had 
been at some pains to familiarize himself with the 
native language, looking upon it as a business asset, 
and had no need of an interpreter. When, pres- 
ently, Myonga’s curiosity prompted him to ask what 
the Captain had brought him, the white man sum- 
moned the two sailors he had set to wait outside and 
they came lugging between them a heavy oblong box 
wrapped in sail cloth. They set it tenderly upon the 
ground and Captain Titus knelt to unwind the 
covering. 

The whole kotla crowded close, impatient in their 
eagerness to see, for Captain Titus was unusually 
slow and unhurried in his movements. 


The box uncovered was of dark polished wood, 
decorated fulsomely with blossoms and butterflies in 
gilt and scarlet. Captain Titus laid back the hinged 
lid and inserted a small key in the mechanism. 
There was a somewhat prolonged whirring of wires 
and springs followed by a placid stream of colorlessly 
sweet melody, greatly to the awe and admiration of 
the natives. 

The chief's eyes glistened. “Ah,” he breathed de- 
lightedly, “Kia itumela, Kia itumela” (I thank you; 
I am pleased). Mpashima said nothing but his face 
wore a look of intense and gratified absorption. 

Then at last, the machine having numerous times 
repeated its limited repertoire, Captain Titus closed 
the box and made ready to depart with it. Myonga 
protested volubly. He wanted to keep the box for 
his own. He would buy it. How many pelts, how 
much ivory would the captain take for it? 

“It is not to sell, O Chief,” answered the captain, 
and courteously explained that he had but brought it 
ashore to furnish an hour's entertainment for the 
chief. 

Myonga was chagrined and disappointed. He 
wanted the thing. He would give many pelts 
much ivory for it. 

Captain Titus stood firm in his refusal to sell the 
box. However, his vessel was to lie at anchor all the 
next day in wait for a gentleman who had gone into 
the interior, and Myonga and any of his people who 
wished were invited to come aboard and enjoy the 
music of the coveted box. 

Early the next morning, Myonga and a party of 
his tribesmen responded to this invitation. When 
Myonga had again listened to the magic music, he 
was more than ever determined to possess it. Reck- 
lessly, he increased his first offer until it totalled a 
prodigious amount in skins and ivory. 

“How much? How much?” he flung persistently 
into the face of the captain's seeming obduracy. 

When the moment was ripe, Captain Titus took 
him aside. In the manner of one conferring a 
grudging favor, he announced that though he had no 
wish to dispose of the music box, he would consent 
to part with it on one condition. This he would do 
out of his friendship for Myonga, seeing that the 
chief desired the box so greatly. 

Immediately the savage regained his mood of eager 
anticipation. “How much?” he reiterated smilingly. 

To which Captain Titus made answer that the 
price of the box was Mpashima Bekalli! 

At this Myonga stood up and spoke haughtily, his 
arms folded rigidly across his breast, his eyes flashing. 

Did Captain Titus know that he, Myonga, was de- 
scended from that ancient tribe, “They of the Lions,” 
none of which had ever been known to submit to 
bondage? And was Myonga to let his son be carried 
off into slavery? 

The captain spoke reassuringly, “Not to be a 
slave, O Chief,” he corrected, lying grievously, alas! 
“but to be a treasure in the house of a friend.” 
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He prophesied that Mpashima would learn of the 
white man, that he would become a leader of the 
black race in the new country and would build 
them into a mighty nation that would pay tribute to 
the honor of his name. 

Myonga was visibly impressed. He did not wholly 
believe Captain Titus but he wished to believe him. 
He readily agreed to withhold his final decision in 
the matter until the Captain should be ready to sail 
at sunset. 

Throughout the long fervid hours of afternoon, 
Myonga’s longing for the music box warred with his 
affection for Mpashima. He was fascinated with 
that box as he might have been fascinated with a 
woman and he had never known the discipline of 
thwarted desires. Still, his favorite son was very 
precious in his sight. 

At sundown, accompanied by Mpashima and two 
gleaming spearmen, Myonga went again to Captain 
Titus. Father and son boarded the vessel and no 
sooner had they done so than the music box was hur- 
ried to shore as by preconceived arrangement. 

The chief spoke with Captain Titus apart while 
Mpashima was being shown the workings of the 
ship’s compass in which he was much interested. 
Everything was in readiness for the departure of the 
ship as soon as the visitors should be off and the 
gang-plank hauled in. Presently, Mpashima turned 
to see his father leaving the vessel and with a courte- 
ous word of farewell started to follow. It was as if 
the whole crew conspired to block his path. As he 
realized he was being maliciously detained, he strove 
to break a way for himself through that terrifying 
circle of inscrutable white faces. 

Failing this, he sprang backward to the rail and 
would have leaped overboard if he had not been pre- 
vented. A rope was quickly looped around him and 
he was securely lashed to the deck rail with his back 
toward the water. It took three full-grown sailors to 
accomplish this. 

Meanwhile, Myonga and his two spearmen, re- 
garding this disquieting scene from the shore, had 
been joined by Asala. The woman, with that 
mother intuition common to both savage and civil- 
ized, had sensed danger to her son and followed 
closely behind him and his father. Silently, she held 
out helpless hands to her boy as the vessel got slowly 
under way. 

Myonga, who erstwhile had stood motionless as a 
stone, now suddenly gave utterance to a resounding 
cry of bitter remorse and grief. With a single ges- 
ture of one braceletted arm, he swept up his dearly 
bought treasure as easily as if it had been a cocoanut 
and hurled it out into the waters, where it sank 
without a bubble. Then doubly furious at losing 
both his son and his magic music, the chief snatched 
a spear from one of his henchmen and hurled it with 

deadly precision at the deck of the departing vessel. 
It pierced a sailor’s neck through and through. In 
return, shots were fired from the ship, one striking 
Myonga full in the breast and another bringing 
Asala to the ground. 

Now Captain Titus, beholding all this bloodshed, 
was like to wishing he had never seen or heard tell 
of Mpashima. With the quick superstition of the 


sailor, he was ready to believe that the possession of 
the black youth would result in added misfortune. 
Already, he had lost one of his best men and had 
been forced to fire the shots that had felled the boy's 
parents. 

The whole affair would make an ugly tale, which 
Myonga's people would hasten to put forth and it 
would lose nothing of atrociousness in their telling. 
Soon it would be carried far into the interior and he 
would be branded by the natives as a traitor and a 
slayer. 

It was borne sharply to his mind that he had once 
promised his Quaker mother that vessels of his 
should never be used to transport human chattels. 
Until this day that promise had been easily kept, for, 
of a truth, slavery was a business he had little stom- 
ach for on his own account. However, he was lately 
become a lover and his own wishes were of little 
moment compared with the whims of her who drew 
him as the sun draws the sunflower. 

When first she had commanded him to bring her 
a black boy from the tropics, he had laughingly, but 
firmly refused. When she pouted and pretended to 
be hurt, declaring he did not love her, Captain Titus 
was lost. Though in his heart he knew she only 
wished to show her power over him by making him 
contradict his well-known aversion to shipping 
slaves, he knew, also, that he would not return with- 
out fulfilling her request. 

Scowling deeply, he unsheathed his great-bladed 
knife and moved toward the captive. The boy did 
not tremble or bear against the restraining ropes, 
though he doubtless thought the white man was 
about to slay him, but Captain Titus spoke to him 
kindly and swiftly severed his bonds setting him free 
of the dock. 

Mpashima made no further move to go overboard 
as the captain, watching him closely, half feared he 
would. He stood quietly looking out upon the 
water, his gaze turned not back toward the path 
over which they had come but forward in the direc- 
tion they were taking. Suddenly his fingers grasped 
the horn that hung from his neck by a chain of 
woven grass. With some difficulty, for his arms 
were stiff and inactive from their confinement, he 
lifted it to his lips and blew one mellow, flute-like 
note. Despite its burden of melancholy, it carried 
a clear lilt of challenging defiance. 


Il. 


“Nigger traders bought me, 
True love don’t you cry; 
Kiss an’ hug you befo’ I go, 
Call you my darlin’ child.” 


The new country stank in the nostrils of the 
dumbly rebellious Mpashima. He was sick with a 
terrible sickness for his own land and his own 
people. These strange chattering blacks, who 
sneered or laughed at him in derision, were not his 
kind. They were as the monkeys in his far away 
forests. 

Indeed, Mpashima, notable for his lithe grace and 
splendid body in the meagre attire of a savage, cut a 
very sorry figure in the garb of civilization. The 
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tight jeans, trousers and hickory shirt, the clumsy 
brogans and flapping oat-straw hat made him appear 
clownishly awkward and uncouth. 

Miss Sally laughed until tears of mirth over- 
flowed her blue eyes and trickled down her pink 
cheeks. 

“Good Lord, Edward,” she said when she could 
speak, “whatever will I do with the huge creature? 
He looks like a black Captive Samson. Doesn't he 
ever smile?” 

Captain Titus grew sombre at this ungracious re- 
ception of his gift. “I had hoped you would prize 
him,” he remarked. “He cost a deal.” 

“And how much did he cost you, Mister Titus?” 
she inquired mockingly, and tilted back her bright 
head so that her witching eyes looked up into his 
face. “A string of glass beads or a pocket knife?” 

“He cost the lives of three,” he answered grimly. 
“One of my sailors and two savages, beside my repu- 
tation for fair dealing among the natives.” 

At that she slipped a useless soft hand into his, 
and called him her “poor dear Edward.” Thereupon, 
Captain Titus became blissfully unmindful of sav- 
ages, sailors, and lost reputations. 

-As soon as he had taken his reluctant departure, 
Miss Sally dispatched a note to her uncle's planta- 
tion. “Do send and get him, Uncle Harve,” it said 
in part, “there isn’t room for the dreadful thing here 
in town. Besides, it gives me the itch just to look 
at him.” 

So Mpashima was forthwith conveyed to the 
Moore plantation, where his name was at once 
changed to Frank. Harvey Moore, known to the 
slaves as “Ol Mas,” took a keen personal interest in 
his new chattel, not as a gift from his charming 
young kinswoman, but because his discerning eye 
saw in the black youth that rare balance of strength 
and intelligence he so highly prized in a slave. 

Superintending the plantation was as much 
Moore's hobby as his occupation and he was espe- 
cially proud of the high mental and physical stand- 
ards maintained by its slave inhabitants. The few 
who were found to be radically weak or diseased 
were ruthlessly weeded out and turned over to the 
slave traders. To be sure, such cases were remark- 
ably rare, for, by judiciously pairing the proper 
mates as fast as they came of a marriageable age, Ol’ 
Mas was practically able to assure to every slave 
child born on the palntation, a sound mind in a 
sound body. 

He upheld the theory that the union of certain 
types produced housemaids and butlers; of other cer- 
tain types, cooks and field hands; of still others, seam- 
stresses and carptenters, and so on through all forms 
of slave labor. Thus the supply need never be over- 
abundant in some lines, insufficient in others. So he 
looked on Mpashima’s shapely limbs and comely, in- 
telligent features, with a speculative gleam in his 
scholarly eyes. Here might be the father of a strain 
of skilled machinists or engineers. He had the lad 
set to work in the blacksmith shop and ordered a re- 
port of his progress to be made to him regularly. 

Unaware of Ol’ Mas’ complimentary appraisal, 
Mpashima went about his work in a sullen silence. 
He was obedient and industrious, but he made no at- 


tempt to speak the plantation argot, or to have any 
social intercourse with his fellow servitors, to whom 
he was a mirth-provoking monstrosity. 

He spent all his “free time” on the lonely out- 
skirts of the estate, where he made and hurled spears 
of the cedar wood. On one occasion he had just ex- 
ultantly brought down a vulture at forty yards when 
he heard an unusual noise behind him. He whirled 
with the quick suspicion of the savage. It was young 
Mas, a lad of about his own age, and he was de- 
scending from a tree, where he had been meddling 
with a bird’s nest. 

“Golly!” he exclaimed, as he came up with Mpa- 
shima, “Golly, Frank, that was a dandy shot!” 

The look of sincere admiration in his eyes could 
not be mistaken. For the first time since he had left 
his native shore, Mpashima’s lips parted in a smile of 
genuine pleasure. He had, of course, not understood 
Mas Charlie's words, but one of them had left a last- 
ing impression. He wrinkled his forehead in 
thoughtful effort. “Gawly,” he repeated trium- 
phantly, “Gawly!” Mpashima’s American educa- 
tion was begun. 

That bit of warm, human admiration from a fel- 
low of the universal clan of boyhood seemed to 
break Mpashima's sullen reserve for all time. He 
picked up the language rapidly, he affiliated with the 
other slaves and he fell to work with a zest that 
brought pleasing reports to Ol’ Mas. At eighteen, 
he was a master shopman and a wheelwright. Aii 
the dainty shoes for the thorough-bred racers and 
saddlers must be made by Mpashima, according to 
Ol "Mas’ orders. Huge and black and happy in his 
grimy leather apron, he shaped the horseshoes as 
lovingly as a goldsmith shapes his gold. 

Sometimes, in idle moments, he would take one 
little shoe and strike delicately with it a number of 
others in rapid succession. It produced a sound of 
ringing like distant silver bells. Mpashima would 
throw back his big head and laugh delightedly, 
“Hear!” he would say, “Marimba!” 

It was about this time that Ol’ Mas summoned 
him into his presence and bade him go a-courting. 
A suitable mate had been selected for him; a deep- 
bosomed, wide-hipped, brown Amazon of a girl with 
a the sun. 

pashima stood in respectful but unhappy silence 
while OI’ Mas was speaking. Finally, Ol Mas, not- 
ing his downcast look, inquired sharply what ailed 
him. Mpashima began haltingly to say that he had 
already placed his love vows. He wanted to marry 
Sidney, maid to Miss Mary. 

The master chuckled at this. It was not the first 
time he had been behindhand in an affair with the 
slaves’ Cupid. He spoke kindly and at length to 
Mpashima. Sidney was not fit to be Mpashima’'s 
wife and mother of his children, he explained. He 
even got down his Great Book wherein were chron- 
icled the names and pedigrees of all the slaves, large 
and small, and read aloud where it was written: 
“Sidney, offspring of Martha, housemaid, and Sam, 
coa: servants of plantation adjoining my own. 
Both of short-lived strain, lacking vital stamina. 
Child, mulatto; consumptive tendencies. Excellent 
maid and hair-dresser. Bought by my daughter un- 
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beknownst to me, and to be sold as soon as she can 
be suited in another servant.” 

In answer to this formidable array of dark history, 
Mpashima bowed his tall form until his damp fore- 
head was almost touching Ol’ Mas’ polished boot. 
Under the stress of his feeling, he lapsed into his 
native speech. 

Sidney was precious in his eyes, he declared, as 
the sight of the water antelope to the desert traveler 
burning with thirst. Without her, he would go hun- 

ing and thirsting to the end of time. All his life 
yd would serve Ol’ Mas faithfully in return for 
this one boon his soul craved. 

Ol’ Mas understood the gist of this plea very well, 
for Mpashima's suppliant posture and beseeching 
gestures needed no verbal interpretation. His an- 
swer was decisive. Mpashima was to do as he was 
bid, with no further parley. As for Sidney, Ol’ 
Mas would see that she did not lure Mpashima from 
the path of dutiful obedience. She would be sent to 
the slave-market on the morrow. 

Mpashima stood up and said no word, but the 
look he bent on Ol’ Mas was not the look of man to 
master, But the look of man to man. It was so 
calmly thoughtful and appraising. 

Ol’ Mas looked after him with an indulgent smile 
as he turned to go. 

“He'll forget it in a day or two,” he thought. 
“They always forget—these black people. They are 
like children.” He sighed, remembering that he, 
himself, had never forgotten, though Ol’ Miss had 
“gone along” these many years. 

The next morning Miss Mary twitched and fid- 
eS at the substitute maid's unskillful handling of 

long tawny curls, and a lesser arm wrought at 
Mpashima's anvil. The two young slaves had fled. 

It was the first time in the annals of the Moore 
plantation that there had been a runaway slave and 
Ol’ Mas solemnly wrote it down in the Book. 
doubtless, he was angry at this evidence of disloy- 
alty on the part of his favorite servitor, but he would 
not have the pair hunted. 

“The boy'll come sneaking back when his belly 
pinches him,” he predicted grimly, plucking at his 
silver whiskers. “He can’t get far with that pindling 
hussy. He'll sneak back.” 

He little reckoned on the ability of the native 
African to combat whatever hardships were to be 
met with in a southern country. Mpashima could 
bring fire out of a rock, could use a sharp stone to 
whittle spears from the trees and with these spears 
could provide himself with fish, fowl, or other game. 
With no tools but these provided by nature, he could 
build himself a shelter of mud and sticks. He could 
run with wild animal swiftness through hills and for- 
est carrying his woman for miles without fatigue. 

After many months, though, true to Ol’ Mas’ ex- 
agen Mpashima returned to the plantation. One 

at Sidney's wan, pinched face explained why 
they had come back. Mpashima carried her high up 
against his breast, her long plaited hair streaming be- 
low his knees and in her arms was a feebly wailing 
infant. All three were clothed in opossum skins, 
marvelously woven together with thongs of leather. 

It was unfortunate the Mpashima had delayed his 


return until Ol "Mas was away. Ol’ Mas had gone 
several weeks previously to keep a long awaited ren- 
dezvous with Ol’ Miss. 

Young Mas was in the saddle and he was both 
hot-beaded and hard-hearted. He had Mpashima 
tied to a post and severely flogged, a punishment the 
slave endured without resentment, thinking, perhaps, 
thus to earn immunity for Sidney. After the flog- 
ging, a barbed wire enclosure, very high and close- 
meshed, was built around the slave as if he were a 
ferocious animal. 

Puzzled but patient, he stood long hours in the 
sun, his lacerated back stinging like a thousand hor- 
nets. Suddenly, he stiffened in his bonds as he heard 
Sidney's voice raised in a distressful cry. A servant 
from the big house, feigning an errand, walked 
swiftly around the enclosure and whispered a mes- 
sage from the corner of her mouth as she went. 
Young Mas was sending Sidney to the slave market. 

Again that piteous cry! As if the ropes that 
bound him were but cotton waste, Mpashima broke 
their hold from his wrists and ankles. With a sav- 
age scream he hurled his huge form in a mighty leap 
at the barbed wire. Under that impact it sagged and 
broke from its fastenings, enmeshing him in its cruel 
net and impaling him with its barbs. Like a mad- 
dened horse he fought its clingimty agony. His fierce 
struggles only served to draw those stabbing coils the 
tighter. Plunging, falling and rising, he lay at last 
pierced and bleeding, trussed in wire from neck to 
heels. Only his torn head and one half stripped arm 
were free. 

Men stood staring with horror. Women drew 
their aprons over their scared faces. None dared 
touch that threshing, dying creature upon the 
ground. Only Sidney broke from the sorrowful little 
group destined for the traders and giving her baby 
into the arms of another, ran to Mpashima and knelt 
beside him, her face against his, her tears salting his 
wounds. 

The light of full recognition was in his glistening 
eyes, as convulsively he enfolded her with his free, 
maimed arm, crushing her with a last fleeting return 
of his old strength, hard against the wire. The 
barbs bit deeply into her breasts, tender from giving 
suck, and still more deeply into her soft throat. She 
did not protest; she did not even breathe. 

Mpashima spoke once more. “Ki Timetsi,” he 
murmured. “Ki Timetsi.” That is to say, “I have 
wandered.” 


III. 


. adream that was not all a dream.” 


The orphaned child of Sidney and Mpashima 
grew up a pale, pretty weakling like her mother. It 
was to be expected that Young Mas’ system of selec- 
tion, more rigid even, than that of his father, would 
eliminate her in her infancy, but not so. His orders 
concerning her were brief but amazingly indulgent. 

“Feed her!” he had commanded the woman to 
whom she was given as a baby, and alternated this 
ukase with “Let her be!” when he received com- 
plaints of her as she grew older. Complaints were 
not lacking from the time she was of an age to be 
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responsible for some childhood’s task for she compla- 
cently shirked the labor allotted to her small hands. 

They had christened her Cassie, a choice of pecu- 
liar fitness it proved, for, like her classic namesake, 
she early claimed the gift of prophecy. Like the 
other Cassandra, too, she was destined to utter her 
oracular wisdom to incredulous ears. 

The plantation folk called her Crazy Cass, not in 
scorn, but in affection and sympathy. “Not real 
bright, po’ thing,” they would say, pityingly. 

Crazy Cass was not wholly lacking in utilitarian 
qualities. Flowers bloomed magically under her care, 
and she was an artist at hair-dressing as was her 
mother before her. But who could hold Crazy Cass 
to her duties in garden or boudoir? As well bid the 
wind to blow or to stand still, or to blow thus today 
and so tomorrow. 

A true daughter of her father, she was a creature 
of forest and hill and loved to wander in lonely 
places. From such pilgrimage she always returned 
laden with plants and prophecies. The plants, she 
hung in bunches to dry upon her cabin walls, the 
prophecies were given out freely to whoever would 
hear them. 

“I see a sword hangin’ in the cloud,” she would 
croon, her dove-like voice rendering even her out- 
landish speech beautiful, “an’ the cloud’s full o 
fire. The sword’s goin’ to drap, an’ the cloud’s goin’ 
to bust an’ spill the fire. Men'll be warrin’ an’ 
fields ‘ll be wastin’ an’ they won't be no more mas- 
ters an’ no more slaves.” 

This in a diction which is inimitable. For into 
her vocabulary of slave dialect (itself difficult to re- 
produce in writing), she had interjected a mongrel 
coinage of her own. 

Before a wide-eyed audience of curious slaves she 
would reveal her visions, standing with closed eyes 
and upraised hands, swaying her slender body back 
and forth with the swaying intonation of her speech. 

Yet her eloquence won her no followers. The 
slaves enjoyed her preaching just as they would have 
enjoyed any other amusement afforded them. She 
was not as much fun as a dance, but she was more 
fun than severe old Uncle Eben, who discoursed to 
them on the Word o° God every Sunday. 

There came a time though, when the name of 
Crazy Cass stood for a symbol of high courage and 
marvelous accomplishment. 

A mysterious malady appeared among the slaves 
of the Moore plantation. From the first, when it 
proved so horribly and swiftly fatal, it was almost 
impossible to force the terrified ignorant people to 
care properly for the sick and the dead. 

Crazy Cass was off on one of her lonely pilgrim- 
ages at the time and the pestilence had raged three 
days when she returned. Chaos reigned in the quar- 
ters and helpless consternation in the Big House. 

Crazy Cass might easily have run back to the 
woods, for her presence was held of no importance, 
but instead she cleansed herself from the dust of her 
travels and brought forth certain of the dried weeds 
from her cabin. These she concocted into a smelly 
brew in a great kettle over an open fire. 

Fearlessly, she went among the sick and dying, ad- 
ministering this acrid potion, which was swallowed 


not in the strength of faith but in the weakness of 
despair. henceforth, the wearied bearers of the 
dead rested from their labors. The sick recovered. 
Those who were as yet untouched by the disease, 
but were fearful, partook of the draught and became 
immune. The whole plantation rejoiced and gave 
thanks. 

Driven out of the slave quarter, the pestilence 
crept up to the Big House and fastened its poisonous 
tentacles on the fairest there. 

Young Mas grew white with misery as the vaunt- 
ed skill of the great physicians availed nothing and 
his beloved slipped deeper and deeper into invisible 
gray shadows. At the eleventh hour they summoned 
Crazy Cass. 

“Cassie, girl, do your best,” faltered Young Mas, 
his high reserve and proud demeanor all broken up 
with grief. 

Crazy Cass raised compassionate brown eyes to his 
face. “With the help o° God, Mas Charlie,” she 
promised simply. 

Her treatment resulted as happily here as in the 
quarters. The child recovered and the fame of 
Crazy Cass’ healing powers became a tradition. 

She married in mature womanhood and brought 
forth a girl child, Cathan. Having made this con- 
tribution to the plantation, she “went along” and 
was laid to rest in the slaves’ burying-ground. 

Cathan was large and strong and dark, greatly 
like her grandfather, Mpashima. She was an out- 
of-doors worker and drove her team afield with 
much skill. She could lay as many fence rails and 
plow as many furrows in a day as the best man on 
the place. The whine of her axe as it bit into the 
great back logs was music in her ears and she laughed 
aloud with love of life and labor. She was privi- 

leged to see the fulfillment of her mother’s vision of 
the sword that hung in the cloud, for while Cathan 
was still in her early womanhood the cloud burst 
and the sword fell—and mighty was the fall thereof. 


(Continued in the April Issue) 


Paint Me <A God 


By J. Harvey L. BAXTER 


AINT me a God, as black as I am black, 

As black as night, as black as ebony, 

Whose comely hue and flowing locks shall be, 
But as the down on an albino’s back. 
Paint me a God, Oh, artist, do not slack, 

Paint Him divine and for eternity; 

Clothe Him with might, and love, and majesty, 
Make Him the King of all this motley pack. 


A God that I can muse of day and night, 
And in my dreamings see a swarthy face, 
A God to keep my racial armor bright, 
On land or sea, in high or lowly place, 
Endow Him not with gifts of Nordic light; 
Paint me a God, in likeness of my race. 
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Progress in Racial Adjustment 


Sixteenth Annual Report of the Executive Secretary to the National Urban League at 
Its Annual Meeting on Wednesday Afternoon, February 2, 1927, at the 
Russell Sage Foundation Building, of New York City 


HE National Urban League has now completed 
sixteen years of constant and enthusiastic work 
on a program which has proved to be sound. When 
in 1911 its services to the public began in the mer- 
ger of the three organizations existing for the joint 
improvement of Negro life 
by means of industrial im- 
provement, through re- 
search and investigation 
and through the protection 
of women and girl travel- 
ers, it mapped out a pro- 
gram of administrative so- 
cial service which its 
founders thought would be 
productive of much great- 
er results than the hand- 
ling only of individual 
handicapped persons. 

Thus, in addition to the 
individual case method, it 
has sought to institute 
housing programs involv- 
ing the changing of whole 
districts so as to provide 
better homes and lower 
rents; to open up many in- 
dustries to Negro workers, 
both skilled and semi- 
skilled, so as to raise public 
appreciation of the value 
of Negro labor. It has 
tried to institute programs 
of probationary and parole 
service for wrong-doers so 
that those benefitting 
thereby might be increased manifold. 

The year 1926 has added another period to the 
League’s record of accomplishments which but for 
the hopeful outlook for the future might gain for it 
the title, “The Crowning Year!” The friends of the 
movement have increased. The staff covered much 
more ground and enlisted the sympathy and support 
of more cooperating agencies and individuals. The 
daily and weekly press and periodicals have given a 
great deal more publicity to Negro achievements be- 
cause of the League’s activities and the public has 
contributed more funds than in any previous year. 

Inasmuch as the League’s program presupposes 
thorough investigations and inquiries of social con- 
ditions as bases for its practical work, it is advisable 
to prevent first in this report the work of the 


DEPARTMENT OF RESEARCH INVESTIGATIONS 
Cuar zs JoHNsON, Director 


The report of the survey of the Negro population 


By EUGENE KINCKLE JONES Executive Secretary. 


Eugene Kinckle Jones 


of Trenton, N. J., the field work of which was done 
in 1925, was completed and recommendations for a 
social service program based upon the findings of the 
study were presented to the Trenton Interracial 
Commission under whose auspices the investigation 
was made. 

The final report of the 
survey of the Negro pop- 
ulation of Plainfield, N. J., 
mentioned in our report of 
last year was presented to 
a conference of represent- 
ative white and colored 
citizens brought together 
by the Plainfield Commu- 
nity Chest. A plan for 
centralizing the social ser- 
vice activities of Plainfield 
was adopted and the latest 
reports state that $25,000 
has been raised to carry 
out this idea. 

At the request of the 
Springfield (Ill.) Council 
of Social Agencies, a sur- 
vey was made of the Ne- 
gro population of Spring- 
field and based upon the 
report presented, an Ur- 
ban League was estab 
lished with a year’s 
budget assured and a com- 
petent secretary employed. 
When one looks back to 
1908 — the year of the 
Springfield riot—and real- 
izes how unfortunate the absence of a centralized 
social service program for Negroes was during the 
intervening years, he can appreciate the importance 
of this innovation in the community life of that city. 

The study of the Negro in his relation to Trade 
Unions has been continued with much additional in- 
formation gathered on this subject. Visits have been 
made in this study to confer with labor officials in 
Chicago, Buffalo, Indianapolis, Springfield, Ill., Cin- 
cinnati, Pittsburgh, St. Louis and Kansas City, Mo., 
Kansas City, Kansas, Charleston, W. Va., Cleveland 
and Louisville, Ky. In connection with this study 
85,000 Negro members of trade unions in a total 
of 1,700,000 union members have already been tab- 
ulated. This study will probably be completed this 
spring. 

During the early Fall, an industrial survey was 
made of the Negro population of Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia. This inquiry covered 462 industries, 30 la- 
bor unions, 300 personal studies of Negro laborers 
and a block survey of areas of Negro residences. 
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The Department has conducted an inquiry for the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company on the num- 
ber of Negro employes in 255 industrial concerns 
known to have a pension plan. 

The Department has also supervised the study of 
Negro juvenile delinquents and dependents in New 
York City made by a special investigator employed 
by the Joint Committee on Negro Child Study in 
New York City. 

The League answered inquiries concerning Negro 
life from information which is constantly being gath- 
ered for the files of the or- 


shared many of its valuable manuscripts with some 
of the leading publications having circulation among 
intellectual leaders throughout the country. 

In line with the effort of the League to gather ma- 
terial for lecturers, articles and college class-room 
discussions on the life and social conditions among 
Negroes, the Department of Research and Investiga- 
tions with the aid of Mr. L. Hollingsworth Wood, 
President of the National Urban League, was in- 
strumental in persuading the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York to appropriate $10,000 to purchase 

the Arthur A. mburg 


ganization. There were ——— 
205 inquiries of this sort be 
during the year. 

The following are some 
examples of the kind of in- 
formation requested: “‘ex- 
amples of Negro art,” “'se- 
lected groups of books 
about the Negro,” “infor- 
mation for an anthology 
of Negro verse,” “prob- 
lems of Negro education,” 
“information on the dif- 
ferent phases of the Negro 
problem,” “information on 
the Negro in industry,” 
“the Negro migration,” 
“about the republic of Li- 
beria,” “Negro newspa- 
pers and periodicals in the 
United States,” “Ameri- 
can Labor Congress pro- 
grams and_ contacts,” 
“launching of a National 
Negro Orphanage in Illi- 
nois,” “population statis- 
tics,” “information on Ne- 
gro psychology and intel- 
ligence test results,” “pub- 
lications interested in pub- 
lishing material about the Negro,” “information on 
Negro schools and colleges,” data for theses and 
Doctor's dissertations, outlines for studies. 

Requests for surveys not filled have come from the 
following cities: Kansas City, Missouri, Hartford, 
Connecticut, Fort Wayne, Indiana, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, St. Louis, Missouri, Orange, N. J. 

OpporTUNITY—Journal of Negro Life—published 
by the National Urban League as its official organ, 
has appeared monthly during 1926—its fourth year. 
In connection with the regular monthly issues there 
have been three special issues—The Industrial Num- 
ber in February, The Art Number in May, and the 
Caribbean Number in November. 

It is interesting to note that forty city and college 
libraries have been added to those previously report- 
ed as using the magazine intensively. 

One subscriber on the basis of the June issue sub- 
scribed for one hundred friends. Classes of 40 and 
30 of Lincoln University and Tennessee State Nor- 
mal School respectively have taken out group sub- 
scriptions. 

In order to stimulate a wider reading of facts 
about and opinions on Negroes, “OPPORTUNITY” has 


L. Hollingsworth Wood 


Historical Collection of 
Negro books, prints and 
other data which was 
turned over to the New 
York Public Library as a 
permanent collection to be 
added to from time to 
time. It thus becomes 
available to students of 
Negro life. 

Following _ publication 
by OpporTUNITY of the 
successful manuscripts in 
its Literary Contest which 
closed with a public din- 
ner in New York City in 
May, Edward J. O'Brien 
included Arthur Huff 
Fauset’s Symphonesque in 
his volume of Best Short 
Stories for 1926—the same 
story being included in the 
volume of the O. Henry 
Memorial Awards. Thea- 
tre Arts will carry Zora 
Neal Hurston’s First One 
—a play. John Matheus’ 
Fog, OPPORTUNITY prize 
winning story for 1925 
has been translated into 


German. 

Referring again to the OpPoRTUNITY contest, the 
following record as to entries is evidence of success 
in stimulating and encouraging interest in the serious 
reas of a body of literature about Negro 

e: 

Poems — 736, Essays — 59, Short stories — 137, 
Plays—40, Personal experience sketches—46, Music 
compositions—43. 

During the year Countee Cullen, author of Color 
—a book of poems, has been added to the Staff as 
Assistant to the Editor. 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
T. ARNOLD HILL, Director 


The League’s Department of Industrial Relations, 
T. Arnold Hill, Director, has followed its program 
of seeking contact with employers and their organi- 
zations in interest of securing better jobs for Ne- 
groes; of seeking means for securing better education 
for Negro workers; of developing friendly relations 
between white and colored workers; and assisting 
the Locals of the League and organizations in cities 
where there are no Leagues in standardizing their 
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placement work. The Department has helped in re- 
search and investigations on industrial subjects 
wherever this would elicit facts that might be utilized 
in the interest of Negro labor. 

Campaigns for the purpose of enlarging industrial 
opportunities for Negroes have been conducted by 
Mr. Hill in the following cities: Boston, Mass., 
Kansas City, Mo. and Philadelphia, Pa. Reports 
from each of these cities indicate an increased de- 
mand for Negro workers. In Boston, we note that 
as a result of this campaign, Negroes were employed 
as furniture finishers, glass blowers, factory workers, 
air compressing operators, and as mechanics in the 
new Ford plant located there. In Kansas City, a 
committee of prominent men and women called 
upon the Gas Company to secure the employment 
of colored men as meter readers. The committee 
continued as a permanent body. A special fund was 
secured for the establishment of an industrial de- 
partment of the local League, which could assure the 
continuation of the work of advertising the good 
points of Negro labor. In Philadelphia, skilled 
workers were placed for the first time in industrial 
plants and clerical workers were engaged in positions 
not filled before by Negroes. 

In connection with these compaigns, articles and 
editorials appeared in the daily papers and ad- 
dresses were delivered before students of the leading 
universities, before church congregations and over 
the radio. 

Early in the year, twenty-one industrial schools in 
the South were visited by Mr. Hill to acquaint the 
heads of these schools with the increasing opportu- 
nity in industry for colored boys and girls in order 
that the schools might adjust their curricula to meet 
the changing and improved positions now open to 
qualified young colored men and women. The 
League has sought to show how close should be the 
articulation between the trade school and the Urban 
League. The League tries constantly to remind em- 
ployers of the existence of trained colored people; to 
remind the youth of the race that the occupational 
field is expanding and to inform the schools of the 
better types of jobs that are available for prepared 
young people. 

This Department has conducted an information 
service for industries and local Leagues on employ- 
ment conditions in various sections of the country 
using information gathered from numerous corre- 
spondents throughout the United States as bases for 
these periodical bulletins. In this way, prospective 
migrants have been warned against moving to sec- 
tions of the country where jobs were scarce or where 
there was a likelihood of an over-supply of labor. 
In these bulletins, information has been given occa- 
sionally as to salaries, living conditions and the treat- 
ment accorded the workers. 

In an effort to have a cross-section view of the 
industrial conditions as they affect colored people, 
the Director of the Department of Industrial Rela- 
tions visited during the year most of the large cities 
of the country and during the early winter made a 
special trip to the Pacific Coast, where he followed 
up the visit which the Executive Secretary of the 
League had made the previous year. This stimulated 


a greater interest in Negro welfare on the part of 
existing social agencies in the Coast cities and: laid 
the foundation for the establishment of Urban 
Leagues, which will have as their main purpose the 
improvement of the industrial life of the Negro 
population. Plans were laid for organizations in 
Oakland and in Seattle and assurances were secured 
from social service agencies in San Francisco, Port- 
land and San Diego that conscious effort would be 
made to aid the Negro population of these communi- 
ties to articulate more definitely with the community 
life. 

During the summer Mr. Hill served as discussion 
group leader at two Y. W. C. A. conferences of 
industrial workers—one in Saugatuck, Michigan, the 
other in Frankfort, Kentucky, where plans and 
methods were discussed looking toward larger open- 
ings for colored women workers. In both of these 
conferences, one composed mainly of white field 
workers, the other colored, a very fine spirit of co- 
operation and sympathetic interest was displayed. 

ADMINISTRATION 

In addition to the completion of organization of 
the Springfield Urban League and the laying of the 
ground work for Urban League branches in the 
Coast cities mentioned—Omaha, Buffalo and Nor- 
folk, Va., were visited and preliminary conferences 
and interviews were held looking towards the com- 
pletion of Urban League branches in 1927. The 
field work of a survey of the Negro population of 
Albany, N. Y. was completed toward the close of 
the year. The report, with recommendations, will 
be presented to the Albany Community Chest early 
in 1927. 

The Southern Field Secretary of the League, Jesse 
O. Thomas, conducted the community fund cam- 
paigns among the colored people in Norfolk and 
Portsmouth, Va., and’ visited Dallas, Texas, New Or- 
leans, La., where helpful service was given on the 
organization and enlargement of social service work 
among colored people. 

Four Fellowships have been granted this year as 
the result of a competitive examination participated 
in by fifty outstanding college graduates who ap- 
plied for opportunities to prepare for socoal work 
careers. One “Fellow” is now studying at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh; two at the New York School 
of Social Work and one at the Atlanta School of 
Social Work. Already the field of social service 
among colored people is demanding so many trained 
colored social workers that it is not possible to meet 
the demand. One of the 1925-26 Urban League 
“Fellows” from the University of Pittsburgh is now 
employed as Boys’ Worker and Industrial Secretary 
of the Brooklyn Urban League and two from the 
New York School of Social Work had their tuition 
as renewed as a result of their meritorious 
work. 

The League, in its efforts to encourage wholesome 
and dispassionate discussion of the problems of race 
relations, conducted many public meetings and fur- 
nished speakers from its Board and Staff at gather- 
ings sponsored by other agencies and institutions. 
Four places for speakers were secured on the pro- 
gram of the National Conference of Social Work. 
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Other speakers were provided for the Michigan 
State Conference of Social Work; the Rochester, N. 
Y., Social Workers’ Club; the Junior Month group 
of prominent Juniors from leading women’s colleges, 
such as Bryn Mawr, Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, Bar- 
nard, Elmira, etc., assembled in New York City for 
study during the summer. Talks have been broad- 
casted from leading radio stations, and college classes 
in northern and southern universities, interracial 
groups in connection with church activities, women’s 
clubs, rotary and city clubs have received the benefits 
of the studies and research work of the Urban 
League through messages from our staff members. 

The Urban League Annual Conference convened 
in February in New York for three days. Delegates 
from forty cities discussed programs and gained in- 
spiration. One public meeting, held under the 
League's auspices in May, entitled The New Negro 
Tells His Story, was the largest gathering in 
Town Hall during the year—the capacity of the hall 
being taxed and many hundreds being turned away 
through lack of space. 

The League cooperated with other agencies in the 
furtherance of National Negro Health Week in 
1926. 

In the forty cities where the League movement is 
operating, there were certain developments in 1926 
worthy of special mention: 

New York 
In New York City, the New York Urban 

League has made a specialty of urging housing re- 

form in Harlem among its large Negro population. 

James H. Hubert, Executive Secretary of the New 

York Urban League, was probably the most active 

person seeking to bring the Governor's Housing 

Commission to the the point of realizing that the 

Negro element of New York City’s population 

was receiving less consideration than any other 

group in the matter of providing adequate houses 
at low rentals. Previously, he had sought to in- 
terest Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., in Harlem's 
housing needs. Early in the summer of 1926, an 
announcement was made that Mr. Rockefeller had 
purchased a whole block in North Harlem on 
which he planned to erect model apartment houses 
for Negroes. The actual work of construction is 
now on. In the fall, a further announcement was 
made that three more blocks had been purchased 
by Mr. Rockefeller, presumably with the same 
purpose in mind. Upwards of a million dol- 
lars have been paid for the ground alone. When 
these plots are fully improved with model apart- 
ment houses providing a maximum of sunlight and 

air, a great step will have been taken towards im- 

proving the standard of housing for the large 

Negro population of New York City, which will 

have a direct effect on Negro housing in cities 

throughout America and on the consideration 
given the Negro population in social reforms. 
Milwaukee 
The Milwaukee League, James H. Kerns, Execu- 
tive Secretary, reports -54 conferences with em- 
ployers in behalf of Negro labor. A “Better 

Housing” campaign, with the local daily papers co- 

operating, resulted in several landlords’ opening 


apartment houses for colored people in districts 
removed from the unattractive, run-down sections 
in which many Negroes had been forced to live 
before. 

Detroit 

The Detroit League, John C. Dancy, Executive 
Secretary, reports a whole section of the city on 
Eight Mile Road improved in general appearance 
because of the cooperation of a “Better Lawns” 
Committee among the families residing there. 
Only photographs of the section could give one a 
comprehensive understanding of the metamorpho- 
sis which occurred in this district, where rubbish 
by the truckloads was removed. Flowers were 
made to bloom and lawns to become green. 
Houses were painted and such beautiful shrubbery 
was grown that it was placed on exhibition at the 
Michigan State Fair, where several prizes were 
awarded to the section. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

In Kansas City, Missouri, the placement work 
of the Urban League increased 100 per cent as a 
result of the industrial campaign mentioned be- 
fore. A home for unmarried mothers was estab- 
lished and a community center for recreational 
purposes was conducted in the heart of the Negro 
section having an aggregate attendance of over 
9,600 persons. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Philadelphia, through the Armstrong Associa- 
tion, Forrester B. Washington, Executive Secre- 
tary, has had its “Negro in Industry” week, with 
many new and better jobs created for Negroes as 
a result. It has conducted an experiment in the 
improvement of dilapidated houses, changing the 
very character of twenty-two houses facing a small 
alley by persuading the City Department, the 
tenants and the landlords to make necessary im- 

rovements, by forming the tenants into a Neigh- 
thood Club for beautifying the neighborhood 
and improving the appearance of the interiors. A 
model neighborhood is now available for demon- 
stration in seeking similar improvements elsewhere 
in the community. 

In order to bring the Negro group in-line with 
the most advanced social movements of the day so 
that they may keep abreast with the rapid im- 
provement in social service, an advisory council, 
composed of representatives of Negro lay organi- 
zations in the community, to back up the work of 
the Armstrong Association—the Urban League of 
Philadelphia—has been formed. Thus any move- 
ment for social improvement will have the com- 
bined support and encouragement of organized 
Negro thought throughout the community. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

The St. Louis Urban League, John T. Clark, 
Executive Secretary, reports on increased neigh- 
borhood club activities, including a growing social 
consciousness on the part of the colored popula- 
tion. Its employment service has kept up the im- 
proving standards of Negro labor furnished to the 
industries of the great St. Louis industrial district. 
St. Louis is to entertain the next Urban League 
conference, March 29th-April Ist, 1927. 
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Louisville, Kentucky 

The Louisville Urban League, J. M. Ragland, 
Eexcutive Secretary, reports a most unusual de- 
velopment in its housing program. A whole sec- 
tion of the city to which Negroes had been denied 
access was turned over completely to Negro occu- 
pancy after conference with real estate organiza- 
tions, the Womens’ City Club and the city author- 
ities. During the first eight months of the year, 
80 new homes were built for and occupied by 
Negroes in this area alone. Colored capital and 
colored mechanics were used almost exclusively in 
the work although $150,000 was invested in first 
mortgages by white financing corporations. There 
is reasonable assurance that a city general hospital 
for Negroes will be established there with two 
hundred beds, which will cost, approximately, 
$4,000 per bed—thus calling for a total appropria- 
tion of $800,000. 


Columbus, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio, through N. B. Allen, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the League there, reports the 
establishment of a colored Big Sister movement 
and the inauguration of a Friendly Service Bureau, 
which will add Big Brother activities to its work. 


Newark, N. J., Richmond, Va., St. Paul, Minn., and 

Atlanta, Ga. 
report increased work for colored people. The re- 
ports include health campaigns, research work and 
interracial cooperation, which have crystallized the 
growing better attitudes between the white and 
colored citizens. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Brooklyn Urban League, R. J. Elzy, Execu- 
tive Secretary, has established an Industrial De- 
partment, which calls for specialization in place- 
ment work and improvement in types of positions 
held by Negroes. 


Baltimore, Md. 
Baltimore, Md., has seen a great increase in 
newspaper publicity on the worth while accom- 
plishments of the Negro citizens and the Mayor 
has appointed a commission to study the possibility 
_of erecting a million dollar municipal hospital for 
Negroes and the Community Fund has written 
into its budget an appropriation sufficient to guar- 
antee the opening of the old Protestant Infirmary 
(now unused) as a colored hospital. This plan 
adds 70 new beds to the present facilities. R. 
Maurice Moss is Executive Secretary of the Balti- 
more Urban League. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Cleveland reports a “clean up” campaign, the 
establishment of a Community Health Committee 
and new jobs numbering 4,743 for colored people. 
The Secretary of the League (Negro Welfare As- 
sociation) in Cleveland is William R. Conners. 


Boston, Mass. 
Boston reports on the employment for the first 
time of colored motormen and conductors on the 
elevated railroad and an industrial compaign re- 
sulting in raising requests for Negro workers from 
35 per month to 135 per month. Eight highly 
skilled Negro artisans and mechanics were added 
to the force of one plant, which had not hitherto 
employed Negroes. Samuel A. Allen is Executive 
Secretary of the Boston Urban League. 
Canton, Ohio 
Canton, Ohio, through Benjamin Tanner John- 
son, Executive Secretary, reports a new apprecia- 
tion of the Negro in art as evidenced by the large 
mixed audience in attendance at concerts and plays 
presented by Negroes. Over 3,000 people have 
used the Community Center during the year and 
a new center is planned for this spring. 

Morristown, N. J., White Plains, N. Y., Minneapo- 

lis, Minn., Tampa, Fla., and Jacksonville, Fla. 
all report an awakening in the development of 
recreational programs and an increased apprecia- 
tion of the industrial possibilities of the Negro 
population. 

Hartford, Conn, Waterbury, Conn., and Akron O. 
are cities where the League has given service in 
connection with social work program development 
and report great success in the creation of new 
social service agencies and in the organization of 
recreational and industrial activities. 


Financially, 1926 has been the League's best year. 
It shows a total collection of $75,038.51, which has 
enabled the national organization to clear its accounts 
of a deficit, which it brought over from 1925. The 
Urban League movement raised and expended 
$400,000 throughout the United States in 1926. 

It seems that at the conclusion of each year the 
spirit and enthusiasm on the part of the staff have 
reached their highest point of expression; so we must 
be modest in our appraisal of the 1926 accomplish- 
ments of the movement. But, undoubtedly, this has 
been our banner year, for which we are indebted to 
our contributors, the press, our encouraging Board 
members and our efficient staff. 

The New York Herald Tribune has editorially 
characterized OpPoRTUNITY as “one of the most in- 
teresting publications in the country.” The Chicago 
Evening Post has also stated, editorially, under the 
caption, A Useful Agency in an Important Field: 
“If there were no such agency as the Urban League, 
we would have to organize one.” 

We hope, during 1927, to merit all the more these 
encomiums from the discriminating public press. 

Our plans for 1927 are to continue our program 
as conducted in 1926—emphasizing industry and en- 
larging the social service facilities available to Ne- 
groes. We shall constantly be on the alert for op- 
portunities for larger service in the field to which 
we are devoting our intelligence and our energies. 
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colored people. 

It was a new and not- 
able effort to further 
friendly solidarity by con- 
sidering together this 
country’s pressing inter-ra- 
cial problem. 

The first day was spent 
in collecting last minute 
information; the second in 
discussion of local and J 
general situations among 7 
the Friends themselves, 
among whom appeared 
representatives from 
North Carolina, Virginia, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, District of 
Columbia, Jamaica, W. I., 
New York and New Eng- 
land. The evening session 
of the first day was to hear 
from the Rev. Mordecai 
Johnson, the new Presi- 
dent of Howard Univers- 
ity, and L. Hollingsworth 
Wood, President of the 
National Urban League. 

I had heard many of the 
leading Negroes of Amer- 
ica: Booker T. Washing- 
ton, Robert R. Moton, 
John Hope, Kelly Miller, Doctor George Cannon, 
W. E. B. DuBois, Leslie P. Hill and a lot of other 
lights; this was a man unknown to me. I gave close 
attention. 

This man colored? Not a feature, not a curl, 
hardly a shade! He opened his mouth and I yielded 
myself to the charm of the deep, mellow voice that 
is the Negro’s heritage. With psychological skill 
in handling his audience, he prefaced his address by 
counting up the. points of unity between himself and 
the Quaker. Then he traced the difficulty between 
our races back to its economic sources. 

He was saying things in a new way, eyes met in 
pleased surprise, these were new pastures—pencils 
scribbled busily. 

Presently tears came, were dashed away to clear 
my gaze on this Protean speaker and yet kept com- 
ing; I strove to keep from visibly shaking. 

Puzzled by my unusual emotion, I interrupted my 
fascinated gaze to turn appraising eyes on the row 
behind me: one met my eyes in sympathetic smile, 
all the other eyes were fixed on the speaker and on 
their faces was a stricken, convicted look. Convicted 
seems a strong word, yet that word was used next 


Mordecai Johnson: An Impression 


By ANNE BIDDLE STIRLING 


HE American Friends Service Committee re- 
cently held in Washington, D. C., a two-day 
conference on Inter-Racial Relations, to which were 
asked certain Southern and Northern Friends and 


morning by a comfortable, white-haired veteran 
from a Southern city who recorded that he had been 
cut to the heart. 


Presently that rich voice sometimes booming in 
thunderous denunciation, sometimes persuading in 
— softest sympathy—ceased, 
: and vibrant silence cov- 

ered us. * * * There was 
yet another speaker, and 
time called. L. Hollings- 
worth Wood, in answer to 
the chairman's introduc- 
tion, rose and stood for 
one silent moment. In a 
broken voice he begged the 
audience to excuse him, he 
* wished to talk with God 
a little.” Gathering clarity 
of voice as he proceeded, 
he offered a very beautiful 
and heartfelt prayer, with 
which the chairman dis- 
missed the session. Two 
movements became evident 
in the audience: group 
comment and a pressing 


A veteran apostle in this 
race field said to me husk- 
ily: “I have never heard an 
address to match it!” My 
next door neighbor said: 
“These people will never 
forget what they heard to- 
night. For years to come 
some phrase will suddenly grip them!” One 
woman said to the speaker: “You have flayed me 
alive, yet I want to say that I live next door to 
your people and we are friends, and whenever I 
have been able to tread in Christ's foot-prints, I have 
found that peace that passeth understanding.” 

In the waking watches of that night I tried to 
analyze what seemed like wizardry. What was, 
whence came the power of this man who played on 
our heart strings as if they were harp strings with 
never a jarring chord! 

One bowed to the learning and philosophy and 
admired the courage of a great man from New York, 
heard in a white audience a few evenings before. 
Why did this man get under all defenses and so 
wring your heart that little else in the world seemed 
to matter? Silent hours spent in searching why 
seemed to bring this answer: seldom do we meet a 
spirit so Christ-like in pity for poor sinners. This is 
not the first time, we have had our souls hung up 
before us and the thin places and the smudges 
pointed out, but never before with such sincerity of 
comprehension of the struggle involved, such sym- 
pathy for the weakness of the honest, striving soul. 
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It is another demonstration of the compelling Power 
of Love which shells us out of our pitiful armor of 
evasion and leaves us sobbing, face to face with our 
stark selves. 

This man, too, has borne his cross for weary years 


of abnegation and it has taught him an almost divine 
compassion for all the world. Not for a moment 
did his ccmpassion soften the force of his stentorian 


scorn of the hypocrite. Mentaily I see him still,- 
sartorially correct and unaware, leaning forward 
over the rail, gentle of voice, impeccable of diction 
smiling persuasively,—suddenly spring erect, seem 
ing to add inches to his stature, his coaxing eyes 
blazing widely as he roared his wrath at the harm 
and wrong done by the creeping coward, who, with 
his mouth, cried: “Lord! Lord!” while in his life he 
doeth not the will of the Master. 


he New York Colored Massion--Good Samaritan 


By L. HOLLINGSWORTH Woop 


: / ‘HE quotation in the memorial minute about 
our President, Dr. Joshua L. Barton, “We feel 


deeply the responsibility which it (the work of the 


Mission) involves and we earnestly appeal to our 
fellow citizens and to all the friends of this poor- 
downtrodden race, to aid us in its accomplishment,” 
was penned in 1882, and though we find the Negro 
race rising and finding itself in a most remarkable 
way, it is still true and will be for years to come 
that, in the battle with ignorance, prejudice, new and 
untried conditions in all the complexities of our 
modern civilization, these sons and daughters of the 
men and women brought unwillingly to these shores, 
and by the Emancipation Proclamation suddenly 
made part of our citizenship, need the spiritual and 
material aid for which these early founders of the 


Mission pleaded. 

From the defined rural or even city conditions in 
Southern States to the liberties and uncertainties and 
congested living conditions of a Northern city like 
New York, where they find “Pelion piled on Ossa,” 
is indeed a change in which few of us can keep our 
poise, and when to it is added the impact of those 
dwellers around the Caribbean, with their diverse 
nationality and customs, it is little wonder that the 
intricacies of our Widow's Pension Law and many 
of our American city customs need at least ex- 

lanation. The spiritual help, which the Mission has 
— able to provide in such men as Dr. Barton, 
and such women as Mary S. Kimber, is the prime 
necessity in the attempt to solve these many prob- 
lems, and we rejoice that it is with men and women 
trained under the inspiration of these guiding lights 
that the Mission’s activities are carried on. 

To review the work of the Mission for the year is 
to give a picture of unremitting kindness and help- 
fulness to those who struggle along in and out of the 
self-supporting class. The monthly reports of the 
Superintendent tell us stories of needed help with 
rent or groceries or coal or shoes, or encouragement 
to find a job or some helpful service, to women an" 
children, who, through the misfortune of sickness or 
death or inability to find employment, have come 
with cheerful confidence to this friendly helpful Mis- 
sion. 

The development of the Mission premises from the 
single brick house in 30th Street to the three houses 
on West 131st Street and the two on East 130th 


Street is a material sign of its increased effectiveness. 
But it also means an investment of our income-bear- 
ing funds in our property which reduces our cash 
income and makes necessary the continued financial 
support of interested generous men and women of 
New York. 

The work of the Sunday School, under the lead- 
ership of Dr. James Palmer, has been an encouraging 
feature of the Mission with increased attendance and 
increasing interest. Memorial services for Dr. Bar- 
ton gave an opportunity for many of the men and 
women of Harlem to express themselves in gratitude 
for his life and service. 

We are grateful to the following friends, who 
have taught classes in the Sunday School: Dr. James 
Palmer, Mr. Anderson, Miss Christie, Mrs. Mackey, 
Mrs. Harrell, Miss Morrison, Miss Williams and 
Mrs. Cofer. 

The Mission maintains a duly licensed employ- 
ment office on the Mission premises, 8 West 131st 
Street. The work is carried on through the year 
under the efficient guidance of our agent, Miss Lena 
Williams, herself one of the Mission's products in 
ambition to help her fellowmen. 

The number of applicants placed, 1,045; of these 
24 were West Indians, 3 Bermudians. 

The number of employers applying for help, 1,168. 

The number of workers applying for jobs, 2,023. 

Most of the workers are, of course, in the class of 
domestic help; but we have increasing requests for 
factory work, chauffeurs, and other types, which 
show the changing economic situation of the Negro 
in our cities. Of over 652 applicants for work in 
factories, 522 were West Indians and 130 United 
States citizens. 

To some, a day nursery brings a vision of little 
people happily playing or resting in clean surround- 
ings. But back of this there is another picture, of 
anxious mothers compelled by the stern necessities 
for rent and food and clothing and coal to leave 
their “little images of God in ebony” and go out to 
the daily toil. The kindly nurse in charge of the 
day nursery, the clean and happy surroundings, the 
wholesome food of the day nursery are delightful 
contrasts to a lonely flat and the more or less atten- 
tive and expensive care of the “kindly neighbor.” 
The aid and comfort these must be to the mothers 
and the help to their cheerful service on their jobs 
during the year, make the day nursery shine with a 
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light mere soap and water cannot produce. 

In the Mission premises on both sides of Fifth 
Avenue provision of clean, well-aired, sleeping quar- 
ters for respectable women desiring a place where 
they can shelter for the night, rest them, and start 
again in the morning on the round of work, is no 
small part of the beneficent work of the Mission. 

15,832 nights have been spent in our comfortable 
shelter during the last year and many are the beni- 
sons either of word or thought that have been heaped 
upon the Mission. 

Choral classes under the efficient leadership of Mr. 
George McCowan Newell, of the Music School Set- 
tlement, and volunteer work in leadership in the 
singing in Sunday School and Mission Service, have 
all helped in making the attenders at the Mission 
more appreciative of and more competent in the 
great gift of music. Weekly classes in embroidery 
(average attendance, 36) have helped many a girl 
with the problems of making a living and the care 
of children that have come to her married life. The 
Junior Sewing Classes have been given their instruc- 
tion in neatness, orderliness and decorum, while they 
have learned to ply the busy needle. 

Boys’ clubs, under the alluring names of Clover 
Leaf, Comrade, the New York Mission Athletic 
Club, and the New York Students’ Council—girls’, 
under the title of Blue-Bird Social, have, in orderly 
fashion, made our Mission buildings places of happy 
meeting, and the yard in the rear has been continu- 
ously the scene of active muscular development on 
the part of these energetic youngsters. 

Average attendance: Clover Leaf, 42; Athletic 
Club, 28; Students’ Council, 19; Comrades, 27; Blue 
Bird, 37. 

Out of the great mass of ill-adjusted humanity of 
our city, there have come to our doors from various 
sources men and women seeking aid. Listening to 
the causes of distress, which rank all the way from 
a “triflin’’ husband through the whole gamut of 
social ills, sickness, desertion, unemployment, in- 
ability to work—Mrs. Cofer, projecting the kindly, 
tolerant, careful inquiry and beautiful spirit of Mrs. 
Kimber into the life of today, has, with her own God- 
given common sense, sorted out these appeals, given 
groceries, or coal, or shoes, or advice, as the need 
might be, referred to other agencies where their help 
was needed, and in a hundred ways helped to ter. 
per the wind to the shorn lamb or stimulated the 
slothful or the old. 


The work of relief also involves the provision of 
district nursing care with simple medicines, band- 
ages, etc. The procedure is to call in the Henry 
Street Settlement nurses and, if the patient has z 
Metropolitan Life policy, the charge is met by the 
insurance company. This we feel provides the most 
effective expenditure of our small nursing income. 
The fresh-air outings in the months of July and 
August have helped many of our little brown- 
skinned friends to a vision of Bear Mountain or 
Coney Island, with their delights dear to childhood, 
and with the healthful, open-air opportunity which 
was involved. A special joy was a visit which some 
Sunday School scholars were able to make to our 
good friend, Miss Christine Kunz, on the Palisades 
above Fort Lee, where the joy of eating food pre- 
pared in the woods was tasted as well as the food. 
The Mission and its friends will miss the frequent 
visits of Dr. Barton, but those who have generously 
shared their time and interest with us we would 


gladly mention. Mrs. Barton and Mrs. Isham, the 
regularly weekly visit of Mrs. M. Orme Wilson to 
the day nursery, and her charming interest in and 
affection for this group, Miss Sarah Steward’s gener- 
ous interest in the day nursery, Dr. Swift, Mr. and 
Mrs. Doane, Dr. and Mrs. Matthews ,Mrs. Francis 
C. Barlow, the Misses Barrington, Mr. George D. 
Hilyard, Mr. Albert R. Lawton, and others, who, 
from time to time, have been able to take part in 
some of the Mission life as well as those who have 
only been able to come to meetings. In the love of 
all of these the Mission has been greatly blessed. 
But it is for the faithful daily workers that we 
would add to our report a word of appreciation. 
Mrs. Ella Cofer, as resident Matron and District 
Visitor, with her earnest, consecrated common sense, 
carrying on the beautiful spirit of Mrs. Kimber, 
bringing not only herself but her son and his school 
and college friends into the service of the Mission, 
Miss Lena Williams, faithfully dealing with both 
competent and incompetent employers and would-be 
employed, and with her sister, Mrs. Cofer, giving 
sewing and embroidery lessons; also Mrs. Clara K. 
Johnson in the day nursery; Mr. Eitel Riley, physical 
director; Miss Charlotte Bailey, housekeeper; John 
Smith, handyman; Lloyd Cofer, Jr., volunteer assist- 
ant with boys in the summer—for all these and to 
all these we would express our thanks as we look 
back over the past years’ work. 


“Ghe Scientist 


By Bette C. MorriLt 


Americanus Nordicus 

Desired a garden fair; 

He chose the trees and flowers 
All with the greatest care, 


And when the butterflies came by 
He drove out every brown, 


But welcomed to his garden 
Each white one in the town. 


His science was quite scanty, 

For all he felt so wise— 

He drove out Monarchs, and he kept — 
The Cabbage Butterflies! 
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cA Poet for the Leople—A Review 


By MARGARET LARKIN 


| be casting about for a precise category in which to 
identify the work of Langston Hughes, I find that 
he might be acclaimed a new prophet in several 
fielas, and very likely he does not think of himself 
as belonging to any of them. 

There is still a great deal of talk about “native 
American rhythms” in poetic circles, and the desir- 
ability of freeing poetry from the stiff conventions 
which Anglo Saxon prosody inflicted upon it. In 
turning to the rhythm pattern of the folk “blues,” 
Langston Hughes has contributed something of great 
value to other poets, particularly since he uses the 
form with variety and grace. 

“De po’ house is lonely, 

An’ de grave is cold. 

O, de po’ house is lonely, 
De graveyard grave is cold. 
But I'd rather be dead than 
To be ugly an’ old.” 

This apparently simple stuff is full of delicate 
rhythmic variety through which the long ripple of 
the form flows boldly. The “blues” are charming 
folk ballads and in the hands of this real poet pres- 
ent great possibilities for beauty. 

Ever since I first heard Langston Hughes read 
his verse, I am continually wanting to liken his po- 
ems to those of Bobby Burns. Burns caught three 
things in his poems: dialect, speech cadence, and 
character of the people, so that he seems more Scotch 
than all of bonnie Scotland. It is a poet's true busi- 
ness to distil this pure essence of life, more potent by 
far than life ever turns out to be, even for poets. I 
think that Hughes is doing for the Negro race what 
Burns did for the Scotch—squeezing out the beauty 
and rich warmth of a noble people into enduring 
poetry. 

In hearing a group of young poets reading their 
new poems to each other recently, I was struck with 
their common tendency to intricacy, mysticism, and 
preoccupation with brilliant technique. Their poems 
are competent and beautiful, and the antithesis of 
simple. To any but other poets, skilled in the craft, 
they are probably as compeltely mysterious as though 
in a foreign tongue. The machine age and the con- 
sequent decline of the arts has driven many poets 
and artists into the philosophy that art is the pre- 
cious possession of the few initiate. Poets now 
write for the appreciation of other poets, painters 
are scornful of all but painters, even music, most 
popular of all the arts, is losing the common touch. 
Perhaps this is an inevitable development. Yet the 
people perish. Beauty is not an outworn ideal, for 
they still search for it on Fourteenth street. While 
the poets and artists hoard up beauty for themselves 
and each other, philosophizing upon the “aristoc- 
racy of art,” some few prophets are calling for art 
to come out of rich men’s closets and become the 
“proletarian art” of all the people. 

Perhaps Langston Hughes does not relish the ti- 
tle of Proletarian Poet, but he deserves it just the 


same. “Railroad Avenue,” “Brass Spitoons,” “Prize 
Fighter,” “Elevator Boy,” “Porter,” “Saturday 
Night,” and the songs from the Georgia Roads, all 
have their roots deep in the lives of workers. They 
give voice to the philosophy of men of the people, 
more rugged, more beautiful, better food for poetry, 
than the philosophy of the “middle classes.” 

This is a valuable example for all poets of what 
can be done with simple technique and “every day” 
subjects, but it is particularly valuable, I believe, for 
other Negro poets. Booker T. Washington's ad- 
juration to “educate yourself” has sunk too deep in 
the Race philosophy. As in all American life, there 
is a strong urge to escape life's problems by reaching 
another station. “The life of a professional man must 
surely be happier than that of a factory worker,” 
America reasons. “A teacher must surely find greater 
satisfaction than a farmer.” Poets, influenced by 
this group sentiment, want to write about “nicer™ 
emotions than those of the prize fighter who reasons 

Only dumb guys fight.” 
If I wasn’t dumb 
I wouldn't be fightin’ 
1 could make six dollars a day 
On the docks, 
And Id save more than I do now. 
Only dumb guys fight.” 
or the pondering on circumstance of the boy who 
cleans spitoons 
“Babies and gin and church 
and women and Sunday 
all mixed up with dimes and 
dollars and clean spitoons 
and house rent to pay. 
Hey, boy! 
A bright bow! of brass is beautiful to the Lord. 
Bright polished brass like the cymbals 
Of King David's dancers, 
Like the wine cups of Solomon. 
Hey, boy!” 

Yet this, much more than the neurotic fantasies 
of more sophisticated poets, is the stuff of life. 

There is evidence in this book that Langston 
Hughes is seeking new mediums, and this is a healthy 
sign. If he were to remain the poet of the ubiqui- 
tous “blues” he would be much less interesting. He 
will find new forms for himself, and I do not be- 
lieve that he will lose his hold on the simple poig- 
nancy that he put into the “blues” as he adds to his 
poetic stature. The strong, craftsmanlike handling 
of “Mulatto,” one of the best poems in the book, 
the delicate treatment of “Prayer,” the effective 
rhythm shifts of “Saturday Night” are promises of 
growing power. 

Not all of the poems of Fine Clothes to the Jew 
are of equal merit. Many of them are the product 
of too great facility. To be able to write easily is a 
curse, that hangs over many a poet, tempting him 


*Fine Clothes to the Jew by Langston Hughes. Alfred A. 
Knopf, Publishers. $2.00. 
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to produce good verse from which the fine bead of 
true poetry is lacking. But even the most demand- 
ing critic cannot expect poets to publish perfect 
volumes. It ought to be enough to find one exquisite 
lyric like the “New Cabaret Girl” surcharged with 
an emotion kept in beautiful restraint, 


FOR AN INDIAN SCREEN 


LUTCHING at trees and clawing rocks 
And panting and climbing 

Until he reached the top 
A tiger in India 
Surmounted a cliff one day 
When the hunters were behind him 
And his lair was far away. 
A black and golden tiger 
Climbed a red cliff's side 
And men in black and golden gowns 
Sought the tiger's hide. 


O, splendid, supple animal: 

Against the cliffs red face: 

A picture for an Indian screen 
Woven in silks of subtle sheen 

And broidered in yellow lace, 

A picture for an Indian screen 

Asa prince's gift to some ebony queen 
In a far-off land like a fairy scene. 


PASSING LOVE 


ECAUSE you are to me a song- 
I must not sing you overlong. 


Because you are to me a prayer 
I cannot say you everywhere. 


Because you are to me a rose 
You will not stay when summer goes. 


Fred De Armond is a writer from El Paso, Texas, whose 
work is not unknown to readers of OPPORTUNITY. 

Lee Wallace of Topeka, Kansas, won third prize in Op- 
PORTUNITY'S second annual contest with the story in 
this issue. 

Eugene Kinckle Jones, the Executive Secretary of the 
National Urban League, is a member of the Execu- 
tive Seenies of the National Conference of Social 

ork. 

Anne Biddle Stirling is a leader in the movement for bet- 
ter race relations in Philadelphia and its environs. 

L. Hollingsworth Wood is Chairman of the National Ur- 
ban League. 


“Who's “ho 


God, I says, 

You can't live that way! 
Babe, you can't 

Live that way!” 


and here are many such. 


Four Poems By Langston Hughes 


LINCOLN MONUMENT 
(Washington) 


ET’S go see old Abe 
Sitting in the marble and the moonlight, 

Sitting lonely in the marble and the moonlight, 
Quiet for ten thousand centuries, old Abe. 
Quiet for a million, million centuries. 
Quiet,—and yet a voice forever 
Against the timeless walls of time, 
Old Abe. 


DAY 


HERE most surely comes a day 
When all the sweets you've gourged 
Will turn your stomach sick 
And all the friends you've loved 
Will go away 
And every gold swift hour 
Will be an hour of pain 
And every sun-filled cloud 
A cloud of rain 
And even the withered flowers 
Will lose their long-held faint perfume 
And you alone will be with you 
In that last room,— 
Only your single selves together 


Facing a single doom. 


Margaret Larkin, a young poet and writer from New Mex- 
ico, is now in New York engaged in publicity work 
for labor organizations. 


Harry A. Potamkin, poet and art critic of Philadelphia, is 
working on a book with Negro themes. 


J. Harvey L. Baxter is a new poet from Washington, D. C. 
Belle C. Morrill is a teacher of English at Atlanta Uni- 
versity. 


Langston Hughes, author of The Weary Blues and Fine 
Clothes to the Jew, is one of the best known of the 
Negro poets. 
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during the month were The Bottom of the Cup by 
John Tucker Battle and William J. Perlman; and 
Stigma, a play about miscegenation, by Dorothy Manley 
and Donald Duff. There is not much that we can say 
about The Bottom of the Cup save that it gave Daniel 
L. Haynes an opportunity, through the sudden illness of 
Charles Gilpin, to enact the leading role in a manner which 
many have acclaimed as first rate. For us, however, the 
best part of Mr. Haynes’ performance was the resonance 
of his voice and his unmistakable sincerity; beyond that 
he impressed us as being un- 
commonly ill at ease on the 
stage. But it is no small feat 
to attempt to fill Gilpin’s 
place at the last moment. 
Stigma is a play which, de- 
spite the united chorus of 
condemnation by accredited 
critics, we consider a gallant 
endeavor. It was quite evi- 
dent on the evening we at- 
tended the play that most of 
the audience disliked the 
theme. One white gentleman 
later remarked that he felt 
that both races were made un- 
easy by the subject. If they 
were it was a silly uneasiness, 
and one that certainly does 


T WO plays with racial aspects that came and went 


not extend to every day liv- 
ing. Mr. Percy Hammond of 
The New York Herald-Trib- 
une felt that it was “not uninteresting to discover that 
the youthful authors of Stigma were sufficiently plucky 
to take up the cause of reaction and oppose the fren- 
zied advances of progress.” Stigma seems to have super- 
induced into the critics a perfect round of misconstruction. 
If there is anything which the play is not, it is reactionary. 
Mina, the colored girl in the play, does not reject the white 
father of her unborn child because either he or she is 
against miscegenation. The pivot of her refusal is that 
she feels that she as an individual is superior to this clay- 
footed god. Not one of the critics seems to have an ade- 
quate notion what sort of person Mina really was; they 
all took her at face-value as “a Negro maid of all work” 
not seeing that she wore a mask to hide and protect her 
pride and intelligence which would have been objectionable 
in the South. 

With a cast of only four players, Stigma made exacting 
demands on each of them, and each account was settled 
creditably. Donald Duff as Pierre, the young lover, made 
all that was possible out of a thankless role in which he 
was doomed throughout the play to act as a feeder and a 
lead for the more active roles of his fellow players; Ed- 
mond Rickett as the December husband was convincing 
and natural. The laurels however went to Miss Joanna 
Roos, who gave a splendid enactment of her part as the 
young wife, and to Miss Doralyne Spence, who as Mina, 
made up in dignity what she lacked physically, and es- 
tablished herself as more than an actress of promise. 


Fine Clothes to the Jew, Langston Hughes’ new col- 
lection of verses, is an array of poetical vestments in which 


Doralyne Spence and 


Donald Duff in “Stigma.” 


L\L\/ 
any poet can find more than one garment he would be 
willing and anxious to wear. With admiration and some 
pardonable envy we fingered the fine-wrought texture of 
“Brass Spitoons,” “Mulatto,” and “Prayer”; and though 
we cannot clothe ourselves in Hughes’ “Song for a Dark 
Girl,” we can quote it, thus catering to a small extent to 
our particular brand of vanity which covets this vivid robe 
more than any other: 


Way down South in Dixie, 
(Break the heart of me) 
They hung my black young 
lover 
To a crossroads tree. 


Way down South in Dixie, 
(Bruised body high in air) 

I asked the white Lord Jesus 
What was the use of prayer. 


Way down South in Dixie, 
(Break the heart of me), 
Love is a naked shadow 
On a gnarled and naked 
tree. 
* 


New stars, especially in the 
histrionic heavens, swim in- 
to our ken with astonish- 
ing regularity. In Abraham's 
Bosom, of which we spoke in 
last month's tower, and called 
by J. Brooks Atkinson of Fhe New York Times “the 
most penetrating, unswerving tragedy in town, and surely 
one of the most pungent folk dramas of the American 
stage” is the vehicle in which Frank Wilson, erstwhile un- 
derstudy to Julius Bledsoe, now rides to stardom and the 
unstinted praise of the press. Atkinson in the February 
20th issue of The New York Times explains the situation 
in the following manner: “On last Tuesday evening the 
opportunity for which every muted understudy prays earn- 
estly every day came to Frank Wilson in the cast of In 
Abraham's Bosom. Julius Bledsoe, the leading player in 
that uncommonly adroit cast, did not appear at the usual 
hour and did not communicate with the management. Ac- 
tors and audience both waited patiently for about thirty 
minutes. Then Mr. Wilson, who had been playing a minor 
part in the first scene, walked on as Abraham McCranie, 
and gave a performance not only almost letter perfect, but 
also swift, direct, and extraordinarily moving. Inasmuch 
as In Abraham's Bosom is the ‘biography of a Negro in 
seven scenes, the leading player is on the stage almost 
without interruption, and he sets the key of the entire pro- 
duction. Mr. Wilson suffused the drama with a passion: 
ate sincerity that pulled together the scattered scenes and 
gave a lucid meaning to the theme. He is the sort of 
understudy that strikes terror in the hearts of leading 
players. As the result of what the management con- 
sidered to be Mr. Bledsoe’s contractual defection, Mr. 
Wilson has been given the leading role permanently. His 
talents richly deserve that mark of confidence.” 

We have not seen Mr. Wilson's performance yet, but 
we wish more power both to him and to Mr. Bledsoe, to 
whose interpretation of Abraham McCranie all who saw 
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Frank Wilson playing in “In Abraham's Bosom.” 


him may look back with pride and approval. There is 


small, if any need to bewail a fortuitous circumstance that 
raises us up two giants where we had but one. The world 
is wide: its paths are broad; and there is room and to spare 


for all. 
* 


The initial issue of this column in a comment on William 
Stanley Braithwaite’s Anthology of Magazine Verse for 
1926 spoke of one Chaliss Silvay as among the Negro po- 
ets included in Mr. Braithwaite’s year book of American 
poetry. Subsequent intelligence of a more perdurable sort 
enforces a retraction upon us: Mr. Silvay does not be- 
long to us in the confining sense of the word. This re- 
traction is doubly painful to us because that same issue 
attempted the censure of the prevalent tendency to establish 
a consanguinity with all persons who evince the slightest 
friendly interest in us. Our error, however, is easily ex- 
plained. Having found in our files certain poems by Mr. 
Silvay which we liked, we wrote him, and learned that a 
certain necessary faith in himself, which had resulted in the 
acceptance of various of his poems by numerous periodicals, 
owed its development to encouragement given him in cor- 
respondence with Charles S. Johnson. Later both Mr. 
Johnson and I learned that Mr. Silvay was not of our 
pigmentary persuasion. But when we consider the extent 
to which Mr. Johnson's encouragement, given in the nor- 
mal run of things, spurred Mr. Silvay, the situation assumes 
a significance deeper than it would have if racially con- 
fined. Here follows a list of Mr. Silvay’s magazine appear- 
ances, “most of which,” as he says, “materialized since 
writing Mr. Johnson: “White Music” in Poetry reprinted 
in The Christian Science Monitor; “Landscape” in The 
Buccaneer; “Disillusion” in Tomorrow; “Segments” in The 


Lyric West; “Aristocrat” in The Guardian—teprinted in 
The Literary Review of the New York Evening Post; 
“Even So” in The Gypsy; “Nine Poems” in California 
Sports; “Songs” in The Gammadion; “Chromatic” in The 
Lyric West; “Grace Notes” in various issues of Muse and 
Mirror; “Words Over a Child Just Dead,” Potters Field,” 
“Sonnet for S.," and “Quatrains” in various numbers of 
The Echo; “Rivers” and “Further Instructions” in The 
Will of the Wisp; “Impertinences for Certain Religionists” 
in The Minaret; “Two Poems” in Hollands; “Avowal™ in 
The Overland Monthly; “Song For a Slight Voice,” “Sup- 
plication” and “Sonnet” in The Archive; “With Child” in 
The Harp; “Grief” in The Oracle, and various poems in 
The Greenwich Quill. Thirty odd poems—and, weigh the 
word as you will, they remain poems—in twenty odd pe- 
riodicals; surely a creditable record for the author, and 
reason for a proper pride in us that “one of ours” had 


a hand in it. 


A few nights ago we were a party to one of the most 
cosmopolitan and delightful gatherings in which we have 
been privileged to participate in many a day. It was a 
Goodwill Dinner given by the Greater Boston Federation 
of Churches. A group of speakers representing many coun- 
tries, races, and religions brought good will messages to 
their American well-wishers. There were speakers from 
Switzerland, Sweden, and Russia; the “unspeakable” Turk 
was there, eloquently articulate; folk songs of Germany 
and Syria were sung by natives from these countries; the 
cause of Nicaragua and her small sister territories was ef- 
fectively pled by a Colombian professor; a young Ameri- 
can born in the heart of China made clear some misty 
points for us; and Siam had as her ambassador extraordi- 
nary a prince of the blood who rallied us kindly for know- 
ing nothing of Siam except white elephants and the Siam- 
ese twins, and who informed us that the defensive weapons 
employed by this small independent country, resting so 
snugly and peacefully between two world powers, were 
good will and justice. The listening audience was large, 
sympathetic and mixed. During the speechmaking, when 
a colored lady near the head table became faint, a disting- 
uished white clergyman rose, and with the courtesy of his 
Boston heritage, led her from the hall. When the meet- 
ing was opened, a white minister presided; when the ur- 
gency of another engagement called him away, he turned 
his gavel over to a colored colleague who in summing up 
the spirit of the evening remarked that with all the ming- 
ling and confraternity that had prevailed no one had been 


harmed by the contact. 
= 


The report of the Harlem library on books most in de- 
mand for the month shows Nigger Heaven still in the 
vanguard with 68 reservations although there are four 
copies of the book circulating in an effort to meet the 
demand. The runners-up in fiction are: Theodore Drei- 
ser's An American Tragedy (26); John Erskine’s Galahad 
(21); his Private Life of Helen of Troy (13); Edna Fer- 
ber's Show Boat (11); Percival Wren's Beau Geste (8); 
Ellen Glasgow's The Romantic Comedians (5); and Kath- 
leen Norris’ Hildegarde (4). Tom-Tom heads the non- 
fiction list with 13 reservations and is followed by: Du- 
rant’s The Story of Philosophy (11); Browne's This Be- 
lieving World (6); De Kruif's Microbe Hunters (5); and 
Dorsey's Why We Behave Like Human Beings (4). 

Countee Cullen. 
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The Tillman Movement in South Carolina. Francis But- 
ler Simkins, Assistant Professor of History in Emory 
University. Duke University Press, Durham, N. C., 1926. 


The passing of the control of the Southern States from 
the aristocratic planter element to the small farmer ele- 
ment has formed the basis of several historical studies 
of the South since 1865. The study under consideration 
endeavors to describe the agrarian movement in the South, 
especially in the eighties and nineties, and the transition 
in South Carolina from Wade Hampton and “the aris- 
tocracy of planters’ to Ben Tillman and “his farmer 
friends.” e members of both groups supported the 
ideas of “white supremacy” and Democratic party control. 
In their thought, the Reconstruction Acts aimed to abolish 
the inherent inferiority of the Negro population and 
efforts should be made to annul these acts. Methods were 
invented, therefore, to overcome the power of the Ne; 
voters at the polls. The Ku Klux Klan or the Invincible 
Empire, as it was called, endeavored to make an organ- 
ized intimidation of the Negroes and even violence was 
reported in spite of the Force Acts. 

The Amnesty Act of 1872 restored oe eg privileges 
to hundreds of former Confederates. Taking advantage 
of this privilege in South Carolina, Wade Hampton and 
his group, following the withdrawal of the national 
troops, returned to active leadership in politics and gained 
control of the governorship and the legislature. 4 
while the Hampton influences were opposed to Negro 
domination of the State, Negroes were still seen in the 
State Legislature and in State offices. This condition proved 
most dissatisfying to the masses of the white population 
whose power had been increasing with the break-up of 
the economic organization of the South consequent upon 
the war, and with the continuance of the decline of Negro 
control a new leadership was required. The necessary 
division of the large estates, the demands for a new 
credit system and the willingness on the part of the white 
masses to engage in labor, now that slave labor had ended, 
were factors in creating the economic foundation for the 
mew movement. Moreover, Hampton and his associates 
had done little to merit the support of these groups 
through legislation which would alleviate the depressing 
economic conditions of the seventies. 

The background was thus set for the appearance of 
Benjamin Ryan Tillman as the new leader of the mass 
movement, which was to attack the system of control by 
the few aristocratic descendants of the ante-bellum regime 
and of the War for Southern Independence. The early 
life of Tillman demonstrated his ay with “the white 
masses of the upcountry,” and equally his attitude toward 
the N ‘oup when he stated in 1876 that “the Creator 
made rycen of a better clay than he made any 
of the colored people.” With this idea paramount, he 
joined a company of men, “equipped with uniform, sabres 
and army pistols,” who were prepared “to use force, if 
necessary, to rid the State of control by its black majority.” 
The author lauds the work of Tillman in restoring white 
supremacy and atic domination in his county. He 

Is it “notable service” and again “yeoman's service.” 

The emergence of Tillman as a State leader was begun 
through his interest not only in the anti-Negro movement, 
but also in farm legislation and in agricultural education. 
His work in these fields soon earned him the title of 
“Farmer Tillman.” Through his picturesque appearance, 
his rude language and bitter personal attacks of his 
opponents, he became a leader in the farmer's political 
movement. His egotism was plainly evident in a speech 
expressing his willingness to become a candidate for gov- 
ernor. In this speech, he states that the fight of the con- 
vention may be a forlorn hope, but “you will have at 


OUR BOOK /HELF 


your head the only man who has the brains, the nerve 
and the ability to organize the common people against 
the aristocracy.” 

Succeeding chapters describe Tillman's two administra- 
tions as governor of the State. He is presented as an 
autocrat, who forced through the legislature the agrarian 
legislation which he desired. He is presented as a bitter 
partisan, who sought ruthlessly to crush his political 
opponents. He is presented as the political leader who 
advocated the joint political debate and the direct primary 
as features of the fight of the people against their auto- 
cratic rulers. The “most unusual achievement” of his 
administration was the Dispensary, which undertook a 
monopoly of the sale of alcoholic liquors in South Caro- 
lina and which remained in existence to 1907. The Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1895 was one of the inevitable 
results of Tillmanism. Restriction of race, both political 
and social, were insisted upon by this leader of white 
democracy. Said Tillman, “the black ghosts of Recon- 
struction would run forth and devour white civilization as 
soon as the impending white disunity became an inevit- 
able fact.” Acting upon this belief, he had the registration 
so controlled that in the election of the Convention only 
ten thousand Negroes of the one hundred thousand of vot- 
ing age were registered. The result was the adoption of a 
requirement similar to that of Mississippi limiting the exer- 
cise of the suffrage by Negroes, an intermarriage law and 
complete segregation in education. This constitution was 
placed in operation over the opposition of the Negro dele- 
> in the convention. In considering the after effects of 

illmanism, there is noted, his personal influence, upon the 
politics of his State, the decline of this influence, the per- 
manent effects upon political life and the contributions to 
education within the State. 

The author has had the advantage of source material in 
the form of letters, manuscripts and local documents, 
which were not readily accessible to the average investi- 
ay He has shown some restraint in his conclusions, 

ut he writes as if in justification of the Tillman methods 

in regaining the State for the whites. His style is easy 
reading and leads one on to complete the story. The 
thesis of “white supremacy” in Reconstruction Studies is 
an old one and has been outworn. It would seem that 
the author did not knaw of the monograph by A. A. Tay- 
lor on The Negro in South Carolina during the Recon- 
struction, which appeared nearly two years prior to the 
Tillman study. A glance at this study would have 
assisted Mr. Simkins in some of his conclusions concern- 
ing the Negro population. He neglects also the economic 
life of the State so far as industry is concerned, and it 
appears that the major battles were concerned with the 
attempted political revolution. The introduction of indus- 
try, the growth of towns, the transition from the provincial 
are all omitted. Then, too, as if weary, he comments too 
briefly on Tillman as a national figure representing his 
State, and thereby leaves the picture incomplete. 

To make such a man a hero is no mean feat, and Mr. 
Simkins would have achieved this feat, if we did not 
have other evidence which would tend to bring down 
the hero from his pedestal of power. Such a compound 
of liberty for white masses and restriction for black masses, 
democracy for white masses and tvranny over black masses 
might find its contemporary reproduction in other Southern 
States. However, we believe that such personalities, as 
dominating as they may have been in their times, are 
rapidly passing, and with the author we could say, “the 
like of whom South Carolina . . . is not likely to pro- 
duce again.” May the day soon pass when untried political 
figures may choose the issue of a democracy labeled “for 
white people only,” upon which to ride into political power 


and prominence! 
Charles H. Wesley. 
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Homes of the Freed by Rossa B. Cooley. New Republic, 
Inc., 1926. 199 pp. $1.00. 


N HER book Homes of the Freed, Miss Rossa B. Cooley 
I has etched the growing self-respect and economic inde- 

pendence of the islanders of St. Helena against a back- 
ground of ignorance, superstititon, and poverty. Nor is 
it a study of the developing civic consciousness of these 
people ne, but it is a revelation of the missionary 
zeal of white women who would transplant at Penn 
School “those ideals of industrial training and community 
upbuilding associated with the names of Armstrong, Fris- 
sell, Buttrick, of Washington and Moton.” 

The death of one of the workers within one month 
of their arrival failed to dim the vision for the other; 
instead it made rather more imperative the study of the 
health problems of St. Helena, an island with 6,000 
Negroes and, in 1904, not one physician ncr nurse nearer 
than Beaufort, S. C. 

In the first of the four parts of her story, Miss Cooley re- 
counts not only her ngage “administerings” to the 
sick of the community, but in vivid style she describes the 
gradual change from the use of “rubbin™ and “drinkin™ 

tent nostrums to the willing visit to the school clinic. 
Phe investigation and combatting of disease by a nurse 
and resident physician of Penn School, assisted by the 
State Department of Health, and a mobilized community 
mark the climax in this campaign for better sanitary 
conditions. 

Through her accounts of the extension work with a 
Community Class for Midwives the reader is impressed 
with the dignity, the loyalty, and the serious responsiveness 
of these women. His sympathy is enlisted for Violet, at- 
tractive but mindless, and stone blind besides; for Pinkie, 
“tall, very dark with skin like satin... her shapely 
head tied up in a white cotton cloth,” mindless too; Bella 
Legare, entirely blind and cripoled, but “no note of whine 
in her voice’; and for Mackie, able to walk only a few 

before falling, but so eager to learn that he would 

f crawl to school, depending upon the chance of a 
friendly lift or a short cut to lessen the ordeal of getting 
there. And like a hidden spring flows always the selfless 
energy of Penn teachers. 

In the second part, entitled “The Bandage of Love,” a 
more intimate account of the influence of Penn School 
upon the life of the older women of the community is 
given. The inspiration afforded the islanders by the school 
as an architectural accomplishment is stressed. Having 
explained the lack of opportunity for Negro women of 
the island to become homemakers, the author through per- 
sonal anecdotes shows how interdependent the school and 
community are. Biovraphical touches of the women who 
have made the bridge between slavery and the years of free- 
dom lend warmth and humor and prove that Rivena 
Wroten, the farmer, Aunt Satira, “always like a sunbeam,” 
Mrs. Juno, whose management of the Sales House tests her 
ability as a “born manager,” and her successor, Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Brown, are all bound to Penn House with the “band- 
age of love’ mentioned in the prayer, “Darlin Jesus, 
Please to bind us all together with a bandage of love.” 

“From Slave Hut to Home,” the title of Part III, is 
a long step. How long a stride is best measured by the 
description given of the “Street” by old Uncle Carolina, 
who recalled frequently the two rows of houses, the one 
chimney house, the one room. He remembered the moss 
bed in the loft with the one blanket used by the two 
children for “kiver,” the board nailed up “side of the 
house” for the parents. 

Compare this with the following picture suggested by 
one of the files from the office of ) Sa School : 


“Size of house: Five rooms. Neatness: Good. 
Neatness of yard: Good. Outbuildings: Two. 
Neatness: Fair. 
“Size of Farm: 22 acres. Crops: Corn, peas, 
Sweet potatoes, cotton, sugar cane. 

“Garden: About 20x30 feet. Woodland: 
About half an acre.” 


Now add to the picture St. Helena homes that won 
first the third and then the second prize in the National 
Better Homes Campaign in 1922 and 1923, respectively, 
in which St. Helena competed with 961 American com- 
munities. 

Miss Cooley gives a brief account of the land owner- 
ship by the people of the island from 1865 until the 


present day. To her the home there today gives evi- 
dence not only of the economic development of the Negro, 
but also of his natural appreciation of color and beauty. 
But she feels that there are still problems of agricultural 
economy and education as serious as those of 1865. 
The fourth and last chapter, under the caption “The 
Younger Generation,” gives a more detailed review of 
the industries taught the girls of Penn School. A careful 
analysis of the problems of both teacher and taught is 
made. There is the definite attempt to develop the young 
woman in respect to her surroundings and to map out a 
course that will be of unquestionable value in helping her 
solve her problems, not so much as a domestic wage earner 
as a home-maker and mother, “the cultural leaders and 
farm women for their own rural communities.” 
Particularly significant are the closing paragraphs of 
Homes of the Freed, in which Miss Cooley, as in the be- 
ginning, refers to the prejudice against young Negroes. 
She feels that a better understanding can come o 
through knowledge and expresses the hope that the great 
experiment in democracy will win out when the younger 
white people realize” the conditions, the struegles, the 
successes of the oncoming generation of the black race, 
a struggle shared to its depths by the women of the 
race. 
Here is sociological data handled lightlv, yes, but with 
sincerity and clarity. Much of truth applicable to com- 
munities larger and more complex than St. Helena may 
be gleaned. Miss ley questions whether in St. Helena 
necessary lessons in economics will go hand in hand with 
lessons from books. She wonders whether the ownership 
of land will be retained and frankly asks whether the 
younger generation will continue the struggle that means 
real freedom. Serious questions, significant everywhere. 


Bertha McNeil. 


A Primer of Housing by Arthur C. Holden. Workers’ 
Educational Bureau Press. 35c. 


F the many problems facing social workers, none 
is more vital and turbulent than housing. With 
overcrowding and congestion in urban centers, in- 
creased emphasis is placed on home-owners; and it is safe 
to say that no group suffers more from the lack of suffi- 
cient homes or information as to how they should purchase, 
than the Negro. 
Many people want to be their own landlord but are at 
a loss to know how and why. After reading the Primer 
¢ Housing by Arthur C. Holden, Chairman New York 
rban League and Consulting Architect of the New York 
State Housing Board, there would seem to be no excuse 
for him who knoweth not. It begins at the beginning; 
it defines in simple phrases technical real estate terms, 
commonly supposed to be understood only by realtors 
and lawyers, and describes how to buy and finance a 
home. It draws on cities like Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Philadelphia, Boston and New York, for their experiences 
in meeting the needs of prospective home-owners, giving 
the reader the benefit of a wide range. The book is filled 
with gripping illustrations and anyone who is contemplat- 
ing the purchase of a home will be much the wiser because 
of having read it. In view of the limited material on 
housing, it should be especially recommended to secretaries 
of organizations and persons of like character engaged in 
similar work. 


James H. Hubert. 
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Y the same token that American Negroes are writing 
new books and publishing new magazines, Negroes 
in other parts of the world are throwing their literary 


caps into the reading public's ring . . . a new magazine 
has been published in Paris, France, by Negroes from the 
French Colonies. Its name is Le Voix des Negres .. . 
it was formed by a number of political and literary leaders 
in Paris. The committee announces its aims as follows: 


“The preservation of the colored race; to com- 
bat calumny and prejudices, and to tighten the at- 
tachment of the Negro colonies to France.” 


the editors of the magazine are proclaiming that 
Negroes are proud to be Negroes. This is in direct line 
with the new race consciousness among colored people of 
intelligence in America. 

At one and the same time Paris continues to laud the 
terpsichorean arts of Josephine Baker, colored star of the 
Folies Bergere. The Magazine Section of the New York 
World, for January 9th, carries a full-page article on Miss 
Baker, entitled How an Up-to-date Josephine Won Paris, 
by Carl de Vidal Hunt. There is much tom-foolery in the 
article about her undying belief in the power of a rabbit's 
foot and a good deal of misstatement about the company 
with which she first appeared in Paris, but even this rather 
uninformed writer arrives at this beautiful conclusion about 
a Negro girl, whose rise to envied stardom in the music 
halls of Europe, has been so phenomenal: 


. . . Her lithe, young body, looking like a Vene- 
tian bronze come to life, seemed to incarnate the 
spirit of unrestrained joy. It is a wild thing, yet 
graceful and harmonious—a demon unchained, 
yet delicate in its sleek, symmetrical beauty. 


Miss Baker is barely over twenty years old and full of 
all the youthful enthusiasms that such an age usually car- 
ries with it. She loves clothes . . . it seems a divine 
twitch of Fate that at present she wears only clothes de- 
signed by Paul Poiret, one of the world’s greatest designers 
for women. . . . There is also another very famous Negro 
woman who is dancing for Europeans. Djemil Anik, one 
of France's colonists, is at present one of that country's 
most famous interpretive dancers. . . . She has made an 
extensive study of Indo-Chinese and Javanese dances and 
costumes and it is said that she has one of the finest collec- 
tions of dancing costumes in Europe. Mlle. Anik is a very 
beautiful gold-colored woman with a stature that is at once 
strong and of a graceful litheness. She speaks not one 
word of English. . . . At present her tour takes her to 
the largest theater in Munich . which reminds me 
that Black People, an all-colored review, recently opened in 
Berlin, Germany, at the Metropole Theatre. It is being 
sponsored by Lonidoff and Sirota, Russian producers, who 
took the Chocolate Kiddies abroad. Maud De Forest, who 
went to Europe in the same company with which Josephine 
Baker left America, is the star. Here's hoping that this 
new company will not suffer the misfortunes of the ill-fated 
Chocolate Kiddies who were stranded in a small Russian 
village. 


Fine Clothes to the Jew, Langston Hughes’ new book of 
poems, is off the press. The greater portions of the book are 
given over to his studies in blues rhythms. He has been un- 


afraid in his coining new things from old rhythms and axe- 
less things from new ryhthms. However, there are those 
who will not like his blues poems . . . for them there are 
poignant slices from life with which he has concerned him- 
self. To those who do not see poetry in blues and spiritu- 
als, I recommend The Sport, which I would say was one of 
the finest poems I had ever read anywhere. If this book by 
Mr. Hughes is as warmly received by the reading public as 
was his first, The Weary Blues, which is n-~~ in its fourth 
edition, his name as one of the accepted modernists in the 
field of poetry will be unquestioned. The book is dedi- 
cated to Carl Van Vechten, the author of Nigger Heaven. 

. Distinct praise has gone to Symphonesque, the short 
story by Arthur Huff Fauset, which won the OpporRTUNITY 
Short Story Contest last year. Frederic Taber Cooper, in a 
review of The Best Short Stories of 1926, by Edward J. 
O'Brien, pays this compliment in Brentano's Book Review: 


“By far the most signal achievement in this col- 
lection is Symphonesque, by Arthur Huff Fauset 
It is a Negro story by a Negro author, a study of 
primitive reactions to the stirrings of religion and 
of love. Cudjo is a natural-born pagan, and his 
desires are simple and primary. His greatest de- 
sire is for Amber Lee. . . . And the story—no, 
technically, it isn't a story, it is rather a verbal 
symphony—tells of his desire, his temptation, and 
his final conquest of self. And it tells it in a pas- 
sionate, cadenced prose that beats and throbs like 
the primitive beat of heathen drums in an African 
jungle, sweeping the reader along in a breathless, 
aching sympathy, a tense sharing in exotic, pri 
meval emotions such as hark back to just one 
other book in my own range of memories: Hal- 
dane McFall’s House of the Sorcerer. Arthur 
Huff Fauset is a name to be carefully registered 
on the tablets of memory, for he is bound to do 
some surprising work in the near future.” 


. . . This endorsement reads exceedingly well when coup- 
led with the splendid send-off Mr. O'Brien, himself, gave 
to Symphonesque in the preface to The Best Short Stories 
of 1926 . . . right here it might be well to drop a gentle 
hint that some of our writers finish up that novel they have 
started and send it in to The Woman's Home Companion 
—John Day Company Novel Contest . . . the outside 
date is July first . . . the address—25 West 45th Street, 
New York City . . . there are no internal phrases to the 
subject matter nor the contestants. Of particular note is 
the item that the Boni Novel Contest closing date, which 
was originally fixed for last August thirtieth, has been re- 


opened until July first... .. By the way, we under- 
stand that The Fire in the Flint will shortly be published in 
French . . . and that Nella Imes is now lengthening a 


rather good novel for Knopf. But to go back to literary 
contests and their awards. . . . Harper Brothers is offer 
ing its annual Intercollegiate Literary Contest. The closing 
date is March fifth and prizes of $500, $300 and $200 are 
to be given to the best piece of English prose written by an 
under-graduate in any American college or university . . . 
and since the inhabitants of Great Britain maintain that we, 
as a people (i.e., the great American people) do not speak 
English, this contest is the equivalent of a thesis in Russian 
or French . . . the judges of this contest are Henry 
Seidel Canby, Elinor Wiley and William McFee. 

One easily remembers here Countee Cullen's and Langston 
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Hughes’ having won the Witter Bynner Under-graduate 


Contest during consecutive years. . The American 
Caravan has extended the time limit for the submitting of 
manuscripts for its first annual issue to March first. . . . 
The Macaulay Company is fostering the plan . . . they 
are going to branch out in several unfrequented direc- 
tions . . . there ought to be a place in these ramifications 
for the young Negroes . . . and there is Overtures, a new 
magazine of verse. 

F. E. Syphax writes me from Boston of The Garret Paint 
Pot, a club composed of twelve members all of whom are 
students at recognized art schools in and around Boston 

the name is taken from its meeting place, which 
chances to be an attic in a community house . . . they 
held an exhibit just after Thanksgiving in connection with 
Educational Week at the Aristo Club. The show opened 
on the Fine Arts night. . . . Meta Warwick Fuller spoke 
and students from the Conservatory gave musical selections. 
In commenting on this opening, the Boston Post said that 
it had genuine merit. . . . We've been meaning to say 
for some time that Malcolm Dodson, last year's editor-in- 
chief of the C. C. N. Y. Mercury, besides being a teacher 
of Art at the Thomas Jefferson High School, has been at 
work for the Chicago Dupont Corporation . . . he does 
illustrating for magazines and periodicals of the College 
Life genre. It interests me to know that this corporation's 
chief illustrator is Elmer Campbell and that he is colored. 

In Abraham's Bosom has been highly praised by the 
critics . . . with the note that Julius Bledsoe makes a 
splendid actor. And it is now a fact that Paul Robeson is 
going to play in the coming production of Show Boat . . . 
he will have a part in which he may sing. To me it be- 
speaks the type of artistry for which Mr. Robeson is striv- 
ing that he has just refused splendid offers for vaudeville 
production. 

I was rummaging over some old copies of The Literary 
Review of the New York Times when I came across an 


he the suns baked, baked in the oven 
glazing her community with time, 

three centuries have noways dimmed nor seared, 

she is as yesterday in hope of haven. 

therefore her eyes are large, therefore no need to 

prime 

her feathers, they will be always endeared 

to tropic suns. Hers is a haven whose doors 

are always open, who awaiting her will know 

she has attained, having possessed, complete accord, 

the absolute, the relative, the self. Roars 

there a beating river in the canyon, it will flow 

a blue glazed surface somewhere and a chord 

beneath it stir to the thinnest counterpanes 


Blue Negress 


(Musee Cluny, Paris) 


By Harry ALAN POTAMKIN 


article, entitled Negro’s Art Lives in His Wrought Iron 

. . a discussion of the beautiful iron work that has been 
found in New Orleans, which was fashioned by Negro 
workers. From the article I have taken this interesting bit: 


Did they sing songs as they wrought? There 
must have been songs for the rhythm of every 
labor. Did the rhythm of the hammer on the 
anvil strike new syncopations to his sensitive ear, 
unlike the anvil songs of Europe? The rhythms 
and the songs, too, have faded into the silence of 
forgetfulness. So forgotten are those craftsmen 
that northern connoisseurs dismiss the idea with a 
smile. 


which adds one more interesting detail to our history of 
rhythms. . . . The Fisk Jubilee Singers have had many 
ovations in Spain, but chief among them is the news of 
their having sung before the Marquis de Bandana . . . 
which reminds me of a quip that I will not make. 

The editors of Fire were happily received at the Civic 
Club for tea on Sunday, January second. Several of the 
board read to quite an ample audience after tea had been 
served. . . . James Weldon Johnson presided at a meet- 
ing at the Civic Club on Friday evening, January twenty- 
first . . . the subject of the meeting was Should the So- 
called Art Magazines Be Barred from the Press . . . but 
a short time ago Langston Hughes read some of his poems 
at this same club, on the evening when Eda Lou Walton 
and Margaret Larkin read also. 

John Vandercook, who wrote Tom Tom, was at one time 
an actor and a newspaper man before he became an ex- 
plorer and anthropologist. Recently, he has been spending 
some time in Haiti. 

And so let us turn from literary wanderings to “the 
miracle of every-dayness.” 
GWENDOLYN BENNETT. 


a promise: Blue Negress, the hands that made 

your lips heavy with sacred plunder now 

admit you to a sanctity whoso profanes 

will perish. You may open terracotta lips, upbraid 
you never again nor scorn, your terracotta brow 

is sanctified by larger dispensation than is man’s. 


She is curious to know how long she slept being yet 
awake, 

Tell her three centuries of wakefulness, three hun- 
dred centuries of dream, 


perhaps when she enters into flesh again to take 
a new community with time, she will earn to know 
esteem. 
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In these days when so much is being said about race 
relations, it is interesting to note what some groups are 
doing about it. 

The New York Urban League has, for the past year, 
held inter-racial meets in its Assembly Room where frank 
discussions on what the attitude of groups should be toward 
each other are carried on. The Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion under the leadership of Clarence V. Howell has per- 
haps given more cooperation in this work of practical race 
relations than any other organization. Weekly it conducts 
tours through Harlem, visiting welfare agencies and centers 
of Negro culture. These trips and conferences serve to ac- 
quaint members of the races with each other and make for 
inter-racial good will. 


Florence Mills’ “Black Bird” company now playing in 
London, seems destined to a long run and sure success, by 
royal sanction, as the Prince of Wales is reported to have 
attended nine performances of the revue. 

Under the auspices of the Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge 
Foundation, the Hampton Institute choir of eighteen voices 
recently gave a concert in the chamber music auditorium 
of the Library of Congress. The program was well re- 
ceived by an audience that included many Washington 
dignitaries. 

It is reported that in the past three months more than 
a hundred colored persons have left New York for per- 
manent establishment in Liberia. 

Roy Cole, colored elevator operator of Kansas City, 
Mo., attracted much attention by a water color draw- 
ing made by him of the Birth of Christ. He paints dur- 
ing his leisure hours in the basement of the building in 
which he works. In 1907 he painted his first picture, one 
of the late Bishop John J. Hoean. Since then, he has 
made portraits of many notables, including General John 
J. Pershing, and Manuel Mura, the famous Spanish singer. 

Mr. R. L. Andrews, a retired grocery man of Houston, 
Tex., has bought in Los Angeles, Cal., what is considered 
the finest residence owned by a colored person West of 
Chicago. He vaid $30,000 for his purchase in one of the 
most fashionable of Los Angeles districts, and has for his 
neighbors William Gibbs McAdoo and Hal Roach. 

Twenty-five white journalists, business men, labor leaders, 
ministers and other creators of public opinion were taken 
on a tour of understanding through “Negro Philadelphia” 
by the Armstrong Association and the American Friends’ 
Service, in an ettort to show them those aspects of Negro 
life with which the average white person is least acquainted. 


SURVEY OF THE MONTH 


Leonard Kip Rhinelander, scion of a wealthy New York 
family, has for a second time lost his suit for annulment 
of - marriage to his Negro wife, Alice B. Jones Rhine- 
lander. 


——o 

W. M. Glenn, colored, retiring Captain of Detectives in 
Los Angeles, Cal., was recently presented a diamond 
studded badge as a mark of esteem and appreciation by 
the members of his force. 

The Ebenezer Baptist Church of Lowell, Mich., has 
requested the Chief of Police of that city to return a 
$39.30 gift made to the church by the local Ku Klux 
Klan. Thirty white-robed men attended the church serv 
ices one Sunday evenings. and left the money in an enve- 
lope marked: “K. K. K. Greetings.” 


—-o 

Charles Smith, white doorman at a theater in St. Paul, 
Minn., was found guilty of race discrimination in refus- 
ing to admit three Negro women to the main floor of 
the theater, directing them to the balcony although their 
tickets called for seats in the orchestra, where there were 
vacancies at the time. 

Among the fifteen members of the 1926 football team 
of Colgate College, Hamilton, N. Y., awarded the varsi 
letter, was Raymond Vaughn, colored stellar halfba 
from Oil City, Pa. 

At the recent annual Elementary Schools indoor track 
and field championship meet held in New York, one of 
the four record performances was made by a colored lad. 
Douglas Washington, Negro sprinter of P. S. 184, Man- 
hattan, ran forty yards in five and three-fifths seconds, 
thus clipping a fifth of a second from the record set in 
1920 


France has awarded the Croix de Guerre with Palm to 
a colored woman who, under heavy fire, carried ammuni- 
tion to a group of Sudanese at Meknes, Morocco. 


Harry Francis Liscomb, twenty-one year old author of 
The Prince of Washington Square, will have a new 
out in the summer—DMissing Daughters is the title and 
Stokes the publishers. 

Dr. C. R. Lewis, prominent physician and surgeon of 
Akron, Ohio, recently solved a medical problem declared 
unsolvable by twentyone white physicians who had diag- 
nosed the case. Dr. Lewis, whose diagnosis was later sub- 
stantiated by a bacteriological examination, reavealed the 
case as one of leprosy, an affliction hitherto unevidenced in 
Akron with its 234,000 population. Later Dr. Lewis was 
asked to discuss leprosy before 600 other physicians. 
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Processional, Bennett College, Greensboro, N. C. 


The work of the Methodist Episcopal Church in plan- 
ning to make Bennett College for Women in tee sed 
N. C., a grade “A™ College is decidedly worth commend- 
able mention. The Board of Trustees, of which Bishop 
Wilbur P. Thirkield is chairman, is drafting into its staff 
of instructors Negro teachers with degrees from the best 
colleges in the country. At present Bennett has an en- 
rollment of two hundred and twenty-one students. 


Noah D. Thompson whom we welcome this month as 
business manager for OpporTUNITy has had a vivid and 
varied career. He comes to us from Los Angles, California, 
where he had been residing since 1911 and where his ac- 
tivities in behalf of better rac relations won for him the 
respect and unreserved regard of both white and colored 
persons of that city. While there he was a member of 
the Municipal Housing Commission and had been spoken 
of as a likely candidate for a place on the State Labor 
Commission. Before going to California Mr. Thompson 
was employed for fifteen years by the United States Ex- 
press Company in Chicago. Later he was assoicated with 
Booker T. Washington for four years in work at Tuske- 
gee Institute. He was nominated by the late Congressman 
H. Z. Osborne to be Minister to Liberia, but owing to ill 
health in his family declined before the nomination could 
be acted upon. He comes to New York with a background 
rich in the cultural and political interests of his people. 
He is not new to the work of the Urban League, having 
been for a long time an active member of the Los An- 

eles Urban League. Auguring especially favorably for 

PPORTUNITY is the fact that for a long time, Mr. 
Thompson was Pacific Coast representative of The Chicago 
Defender ,and was formerly on the staff of the Even 
Express, the oldest daily paper of Los Angeles. 


Noah D. Thompson Martha Washington 


| 


President Jones and Faculty—Bennett College. 


From more than half a million New York City pupils, 
Martha Washington, a fourteen year old graduate of Pub- 
lic School 119, now studying at Wadleigh High School, 
has been awarded the Rebecca Elsberg prize of $150 as 
the most deserving public school graduate of 1927. 


President F. D. Bluford of the Agricultural and Tech- 
nical College of North Carolina has been notified by the 
State Department of Education, after a recent inspection o1 
its various departments, laboratories and equipment by the 
Rating Board from the Department of Education, that the 
College has been given Class “A™ rating. A. &@ T. is one 
of the few Negro technical institutions which has received 
this recognition. In recent years the College has had a 
remarkable growth. Its buildings, grounds and equipment 
are now values at a million and a half dollars. 


In Philadelphia on February 13 the Armstrong Associa- 
tion's Neighborhood Club No. 3 featured a meeting on 
Negro by Langan Hughes read from his 


two books, The Weary Blues and Fine Clothes to the Jew, 
and by having Leslie Pinkney Hill, Principal of Cheyney 
Normal School, speak on Negro achievement. 


It is interesting to note that at the recent eighth annual 
geand chapter conclave of Delta Sigma Theta Sorority 
which met in Cincinnati, Ohio, December 27 to Dec. 30, 
ar appropriation was made by the grand chapter in re- 
sponse to the call sent out by the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History the purpose of which is 
to inculcate a higher appreciation of the Negro’s contribu- 
tion to civilization and to secure for him the recognition 
due all men. It is hoped to secure this end in the fol- 
lowing manner: (1) by collecting, publishing and popu- 
larizing the materials of Negro life and history; (2) by 
producing a series of historical stories, textbooks, and pic- 
tures depicting the civilization of the Negro in Africa and 
America: (3) by inducing boards of education to adopt 
these works as optional texts and supplementary works in 
public schools; and (4) by having libraries provide an 
adequate number of reference books presenting the various 
aspects of Negro life and history. 


The offer of the second series of the William E. Har- 
mon Awards has been announced. Mr. Harmon offers 
$4,000 in recognition of outstanding accomplishments by 
and for Negroes during the past year. Detailed infor- 
mation blanks, and nomination and application forms can 
be secured from Dr. George E. Haynes, secretary of the 
Commission on the Church and Race Relations of the Fed- 
eral Council of Gaurches at 105 East 22nd Street. Nom- 
inations and applications will be received by Dr. Haynes 
until August 15. Successful candidates will be named on 
or about January 1, 1928, and the presentations will be 
made on Lincoln's Birthday, 1928. 
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In Denver, Colorado, last month the Supreme Court 
reversed the decision of the district court which had up- 
held an ordinance of the Denver School Board preventing 
Negro students from attending regular social functions. 
Proceedings against the ruling were brought by three col- 
ored students, Mildred Jones, Frances Louis Ross, and 
Doris Jenkins. The Supreme Court decision termed the 
school ordinance as “hostile and contrary to the state 
constitution.” 


A of eight Easterners under the leadership of 
Rev. Pred L. Brownlee, secretary of the American Mis- 
sionary Society is touring the South and visting Negro 
institutions in order to get first hand information of racial 
conditions. Among the schools to be visited are: Tuskegee 
ag Straight College, Fisk University, and Talladega 

lege. 


Booker T. Washington's Up From Slavery, which had 
already been translated into the major European languages, 
the braille system for the blind, Arabian, and three East 
Indian languages, has now added to the list a Turkish 
translation, done by Lee Vroomer, of Smyrna, Turkey. 


The Massachusetts Society of Radio Engineers announces 
that its award of a Trophy for the smallest radio set ex- 
hibited at the Boston Radio Exhibition for 1926 has gone 
to Rufus Turner, a colored youth of Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Turner was graduated from the Armstrong Technical 
High School of Washington, and is now enrolled at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. His radio was con- 
structed on the shaft of an ordinary pin, weighing less 
than an ounce; it was exhibited in Manchester, England, 
a month prior to the Boston Radio Show. In addition to 
being the recipient of this trophy, Mr. Turner was the 
first Negro granted a government permit to operate a 
radio broadcasting station. 


Urban League Holds Annual Meeting. 


The annual meeting of the National Urban League was 
held in New York City, on Wednesday, February 2nd, 
1927, at which time the annual audited financial report 
was rendered, and a report of the year's work was pre- 
sented by the Executive Secretary Eugene Kinckle Jones. 

The following persons were re-elected to the Executive 
Board for terms expiring 1930: Roger N. Baldwin, C. C. 
Spaulding, Arthur C. Holden, Abraham Lefkowitz, Kelly 

iller, Mrs. John F. Moors, Robert R. Moton, Paul J. 
Sachs, George W. Seligman, Mrs. V. G. Simkhovitch, 
W. R. Valentine, and George C. Hall. 

The audited financial statement recorded: 


Total collected for the year $75,038.51 
Total expenditures 72,178.76 


Excess of income over 
expenditures $2,859.75 

Following the annual meeting, the Executive Board met, 
and elected the following officers for the ensuing year: 
Chairman—L. Hollingsworth Wood; Vice-Chairmen—Rob- 
ert R. Moton, John T. Emlen, Kelly Miller, and George 
C. Hall; Secretary—William H. Baldwin; Treasurer— 
Lloyd Garrison. 


The Urban League Announces Fellowships for 1927-28. 


The annual award of the Urban League Fellowships in 
Social Service will be made at the close of the present 
school term. Applications may be filed up to and includ- 
ing April 15th, 1927. 

These fellowships are for a year's study at the New 
York School of Social Work, the University of Pittsburgh, 
and the Graduate School of Social Administration, at 
Chicago University. 

The fellowships provide a minimum of $70 per month 
stipend and free tuition. 

Although the League does not stipulate that a person 
must be a ccllege graduate, the schools in which the fel- 
lowships are granted have entrance requirements of a col- 
lege education, or its equivalent. 

Persons interested should apply for application blanks 
to Eugene Kinckle Jones, Executive Secretary, National 
Urban League, 127 East 23rd Street, New York City, 
with whom the applications should be filed. 

The competitive examination will be given early in May. 


The American Tennis Association has listed the rank- 
ing players for the season of 1926. Of those listed the 
following are the ranking ten in the different divisions: 


Men’s SINGLES. 
1—Eyre G. Saitch—New York. 
Winner of National Tournament, St. Louis, Mo. 
Winner of Eastern Campionship Tournament, Bor- 
dentown, N. J. 
Finalist of Philadelphia Open Tournament. 
Finalist of New York Open Tournament. 
Winner of all New York Closed Tournaments. 
2—Theodore (Ted) Thompson—Washington, D. C. 
Finalist of National Tournament, St. Louis, Mo. 
Winner of Philadelphia Open Tournament. 
Winner of New York Open Tournament. 
Winner of Chicago Limited Tournament. 
Finalist of Washington Open Tournament. 
Semi-Finalist of Eastern Championship Tournament, 
Bordentown, N. J. 
3—John Wilkinson—Wéashington, D. C. 
Quarter-finalist of National Tournament, St. Louis, 


0. 
Finalist of Eastern Championship Tournament, Bor- 
dentown, N. J. 

Semi-finalist of New York Open Tournament. 

Played in Washington Open Tournament. 
4—Edgar Brown—Missouri. 

Semi-finalist of National Tournament, St. Louis, Mo. 

Finalist of Chicago Limited: Tournament. 

Finalist of St. Louis Local Championship. 
5—Ellwood D. Downing, D. D. S.—Virginia. 

Third Round of National Tournament, St. Louis, 


Winner of West Virginia Open Tournament. 

Third round of Southeastern Tournament. 
6—Edward Simmons—Ohio. _ 

Semi-finalist of National Tournament, St. Louis, Mo. 

Semi-finalist of Chicago Limited Tournament. 
7—Richard Hudlin—Missouri. 

Quarter-finalist of National Tournament, St. Louis, 


Winner of St. Louis Local Championship. 
8—Kenneth Worde—New Jersey. 

Third round of National Tournament, St. Louis, Mo. 

Winner of New England Open Tournament. 

Quarter-finalist of Eastern Championship Tourna- 

ment, Bordentown, N. J. 

Winner of New Jersey Local Tournament. 
9—John McGriff, D. D. S.—Virginia. 

Quarter-finalist of National Tournament, St. Louis, 


0. 
Semi-finalist of Southeastern Oepn Tournament. 
Played in West Virginia Open Tournament. 

10—H. A. Kean, Kentucky. 
Quarter-finalist of National Tournament, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


Women’s SINGLEs. 


1—Miss Isadora Chennell—lIllinois. 
Winner of National Tournament. 
2—Miss Lula Ballard—Pennsylvania. 
Finalist of National Tournament. 
Winner of Philadelphia Open Tournament. 
Winner of Eastern Championship Tournament, Bor- 
dentown, N. J. 
3—Miss Ora Washington—Pennsylvania. 
Semi-finalist of National Tournament. 
Winner of New York Open Tournament. 
Finalist of Philadelphia Open Tournament. 
4—Mrs. Dorothy Ewell—lIllinois. 
Semi-finalist of National Tournament. 
Winner of Chicago Limited. Tournament. 
5—Miss L. Hines—North Carolina. 
Quarter-finalist of National Tournament. 
Finalist of North Carolina O Tournament. 
Finalist of Chicago Limited Tournament. 
6—Mrs. Estelle Allston—New York. 
7—Mrs. Edna Glass—Missouri. 
8—Miss Eunice Brown—North Carolina. 
9—Miss Harris—California. 
10—Mrs. C. O. Seams—Illinois. 


av 
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MEN’s DOUBLES. 
Clow York) and Thompson (Washington, 
D 


Winner of National Tournament. 
2—Brown and Hudlin—Missouri. 

Finalist of National Tournament. 
3—McGriff and Downing—Virginia. 

Semi-finalist of National Tournament. 
4—Wil one (Washington, D. C.) and Simmons 

(Ohio). 

Semi-finalist of National Tournament. 
and Worde—New Jersey. 
6—Parrish (Kentucky) and Richardson (New York) 
7—Jones (New York) and McRae (Maryland). 
8—Kean and Kean—Kentucky. 
9—Smith and Clark—Ohio. 
10—Marbury and Smith—Indiana. 


Women’s DouBLEs. 
1—Miss L. Ballard and Miss Washington—Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Winners of National Tournament. 

2—Miss I. Channell (Illinois) and Miss L. Hines 
(North Carolina). 
Finalist of National Tournament. 

3—Mrs. E. Allston and Mrs. S. Madison—New York. 
Semi-finalists of National Tournament. 

4—Miss E. Brown (North Carolina) and Miss L. V. 
Junior (Penna.) 
Semi-finalist of National Tournament. 

5—Mrs. E. Robinson and Mrs. E. Glass—Missouri. 


Mixep Dous Les. 
1—Mrs. E. Robinson and Mr. E. Cole—Missouri. 
Winner of National Tournament. 
2—Miss L. V. Junior (Penna.) and Mr. E. K. Jones 
(New York.) 
Finalists of National Tournament. 
3.—Miss ponies Harris (California) and Rev. W. W. 
Walker (Maryland). 
Semi-finalists of National Tournament. 
4—Mrs. D. Ewell and Mr. W. A. Ewell—lIllinois. 
Semi-finalists of National Tournament. 
5—Miss O. Washington (Penna.) and Mr. John Wil- 
kinson (Washington, D. C.) 
6—Mrs. E. Conick (New York) and Mr. R. Ponder 
(New York). 
7—Miss A. Gant and Mr. Talley doce Wienges. 
8—Mrs. E. Leonard and Mr. K. Hughes—New Tork. 
9—Mrs. B. G. Thornhill and Mr. H Butler—New 


Jersey. 
10—Miss E. Brown and Dr. W. Cook—North Carolina. 


Junior SINGLEs. 

1—M. Hill—Indiana. 

Winner of National Tournament. 
2—D. Turner—Illinois. 

Finalist of National Tournament. 
3—T. McCampbell—Missouri. 

Semi-finalist of National Tournament. 
4—H. Ball—Missouri. 

Semi-finalist of National Tournament. 
5—H. Penn—Missouri. 

Quarter-finalist of National Tournament. 
6—Marrow—New Jersey. 

Winner of Eastern Championship Tournament— 

Bordentown, N. J. 

7—E. Ashe—Pennsylvania. 

Winner of New York Open Tournament. 
8—T. Calloway—Virgina. 

Winner of Southeastern Open Tournament. 
9—R. Weir—New Tork. 

Semi-finalist of New York Open Tournament. 
10—G. Norman, Jr—New York. 


Finalist of New York Open Tournament. 


Urban League Reports on Industry for January. 


Bulletin number 11 of the Industrial Relations Depart- 
ment of the National Urban League summarized employ- 
ment conditions throughout the country as follows: 

According to a preliminary report of the Bureau of La- 


bor Statistics in Washington, D. C., employment in manu- 
facturing industries fell off 1.7 per cent in January as 
compared with December, and payroll tottals decreased 4.9 
per cent. This showing is customary at this period of the 
year when inventory taking and repairs slow down pro- 
duction. 

The conditions among Negroes were far less favorable. 
Men have been laid off in Chicago, in large industrial 

lants, especially in the car shops and packing houses, 

n Hot Springs, there was a decided loss in saw mill work- 
ers and in track hands, due to incessant rains. A gloomy 
outlook was reported from Tampa, Florida, where a “per- 
iod of economic depression covers practically all of Flo- 
rida.” In Canton, Ohio, there was general unemployment 
and in Lansing, Mich., where foundries constitute the chief 
means of employment for Negroes, there was considerable 
unemployment. Here, however, Negroes “form but a 
small part of the unemployed army.” In Winston-Sa- 
lem, factories are cutting down help. Hartford is dis- 
couraging the importation of any kind of labor and unem- 
ployment was on the increase in Brooklyn. The seasonal 
occupations in and about Newark have given rise to much 
unemployment. A young college woman employed for 
three years as a clerk in one of Kresge’s Chicago stores, 
was dismissed when the management discovered she was 
colored. 

MIGRATION. 

Notwithstanding these unfavorable conditions, some ci- 
ties reported an inflow of workers. Detroit, however, re- 
ported a slight migration to the South. To 8t. Louis, new 
workers went from neighboring centers. Into Jackson, 
Mich., went a number of common laborers. and section 
hands moved to Chicago. Employment in Harrisburg re- 
mained normal because of the coming and going of a con- 
stant flow of workers. Transportation labor came into 
New York City and Brooklyn reported an influx from 
North Carolina. 

Gains. 

There are, however, reports of gains made during the 
month of January. Springfield, Ohio, has constantly add- 
ed to its numbers until most of the plants are employing 
Negroes. In 21 places of employment where 6,366 people 
are occupied, 11 per cent of the workers are colored, and- 
in 7 foundries and machine shops with 1, 558 people em- 
ployed, 28 per cent were colored. The total Negro pop- 
ulation of the city is 12 per cent. An Urban League 
branch in a New England state reported plans for the in- 
stallation of colored girls in a department store as elevator 
operators. Word was received that the new $1,000,000 
high school in Little Rock, Kansas, represents a job where 
all the brick work was done by colored bricklayers working 
under a white foreman. St. Louis reported 15 girls em- 
ployed in a leather goods factory and that their work was 
so satisfactory that others will be added. Twenty colored 
girls went to work as elevator operators in Detroit's largest 
department store, when the store changed hands. The 
General Motors Company has added a few more colored 
workers in Jackson, Mich A young woman was employed 
as a stenographer in the State Assembly at Sacramento, 
the first to be so employed. In Cleveland, one of the filling 
stations of the Standard Oil Company has given employ- 
ment to a manager and an attendant, but there has been 
a shift from colored to white cleaners in a large auditorium 
and club house. This loss has been compensated for in 
part, by a shift from white boys to colored girls as ele- 
vator operators in hotels. In Cleveland all but two of the 
leading hotels now employ colored girls as elevator opera- 
tors. 


ORGANIZED LABOR 

The Federation of Labor in ny Mich., is attempt- 
ing to get all locals to accept Negroes on an equal foot- 
ing. Ten colored girls were among the 450 under 20 
years old, striking in Patterson, N. J. One of the col- 
ored girls is a picket captain and another a member of an 
important committee. One colored man in New York 
City is a member of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers. There are five locals in the Newark 
division of International unions in which there are large 
numbers of Negroes. Local number 60 of the Plasterers’ 
Union reported at least 100 colored men. Many of these 
stated that they had not lost one day because of lack of 
work in more than two years. 
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Long looked for comes at last 


WHO’S WHO IN 
COLORED 
AMERICA 


{First De Luxe 1927 Eprrion } 
AUTHENTIC UP-TO-DATE DEPENDABLE 


IT IS A BOOK of Five (500) Hundred pages containing the life-sketches 
of more than 2,500 persons of Negro descent, now living, whose 
achievements and accomplishments make them worthily conspicuous. 


IT IS A BOOK beautifully bound, containing Three (300) Hundred pho- 
tographic reproductions, printed on high gloss stock, of persons who 
are playing a mighty part in religious, civil, political, economical and 
professional developments of this generation. 


ITS PAGES vividly show the marvelous progress of the Colored People in 
finance, industry, education, literature, the fine arts, the ministry of 
the Gospel, Inter-racial agencies, the Press and Associations which 
are organized for the purpose of helping Negro men and women in 
all walks of life. 

THE VOLUME will grace any library, any desk in the office of the pro 
fessional person and in any home. 

THE WORK is a historical record for racial self-respect and inspiration. It 
should be in the possession of every person interested in the Progress 
and Promise of Negroes. 


THE READER will find Who’s Who in Colored America the most fas- 
cinating, the most interesting and the most instructive reading since 
the days of Simons “Men of Mark.” 


THE FIRST EDITION IS LIMITED. 
Price $10.00 for the Volume. 
Will be sent postpaid on receipt of check with the order. 


GENERAL FINANCE & MORTGAGE CO. 
Fiscal Agents for the Publishers 
1133 Broadway New York City 


DEPARTMENT 0. 
MENTION OPPORTUNITY 
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